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CuarTerR XVII. 


Judge not; the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see. 


E gives a quick glance first at her pale, disturbed face, then 


at his father’s. Something in his tells her all. 

‘You knew!’ she cries. Her tone is low, but each word rings 
clear as a bell through the cool silence of the darkened room. ‘ You 
knew!’ 

If the saving of his very soul had depended on it, Seaton 
could not have answered her just then. He did know. And the 
thought that his father, his own father, should have so desecrated 
the happy ignorance of her heart strikes him cold and dumb. His 
father! In that lies the sting. Would it be possible for her 
ever after to separate the two—would not she rather bracket 
them in her detestation ? It was a cursedly cruel thing of the old 
man to do, and has slain more than her peace of mind. 

She has drawn closer to bim, and is gazing at him with re- 
morseless eyes. 

‘Oh, coward!’ she breathes very low, her slender hands 
clenched. 

Again he would have spoken, have made some defence, how- 
ever poor, but words are denied him ; he can think of, can see, only 
those dark contemptuous eyes looking into his, the sad reproach- 
ful mouth, the broad pure brow, on which the rippling curls lie 
lightly, lovingly. 

‘Was it not enough,’ she says, still in that same clear pene= 
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trating voice, ‘enough that I was unhappily, so unhappily, 
dependent on you? You knew me to be here, defenceless, home- 
less, fatherless, in your power, and still you struck! Oh, throygh 
all I did not in my most secret thoughts accuse you of such base- 
ness as this!’ 

Roused from his lethargy and stung by her contempt he would 
now have made his defence, but with a scornful gesture ae 
waves him aside and leaves the room. 

‘Great heaven! how did you dare so to insult her?’ cries the 
young man in terrible agitation, addressing his father. He casts 
a burning glance at him. Dysart cowers before it. 

‘Out of evil comes good,’ he says sullenly, ‘and I did it for 
the best.’ He stretches out his hand to his son. ‘See then,’ he 
cries entreatingly, ‘I did it for you—for you!’ 

‘For me! You ruin the one hope I had, which meant silence 
—time—and you say it was for my good!’ 

‘I thought to compel her, to frighten her into consent, and 
I will yet,’ cries he eagerly. ‘ Nay, Seaton, do not look thus upon 
me. I have not betrayed you without meaning and all for the 
fulfilling of your desire—and mine!’ 

‘To-day you were annoyed with me because your scheme was 
failing, says Seaton, very pale, ‘but it is you yourself who 
have now put a final stop to it.’ 

‘ Not so, boy,’ with a frown. ‘ What, d’ye think she can con- 
quer me? Nay,I know women. A few whimpers, a few tears, a 
calling upon the heaven above to come to their succour, a heaven 
deaf and blind and dumb, mind you—and then—submission, and 
then 

He breaks off with a sinister chuckle, 

‘You misunderstand me,’ says Seaton, curbing his passion with 
difficulty. ‘I would not have her as a gift on such terms. Is it 
a slave I want, think you? No, not another word! I cannot 
stand it to-night. Forgive me, father, if I seem abrupt, but 

He seems heartbroken as he turns aside and disappears through 
the doorway. 

Long after he has gone the old man sits motionless, his head 
bowed upon his breast. 

‘Curse her!’ he says at last, ‘the same blood all through, 
and always to my undoing! Cursed be. her lot indeed if she 
comes between him and me! But that shall never be,’ 

He walks feebly up and down the room leaning on his staff, 
the dark inscrutable eyes fixed upon the floor. Presently he 
turns aside, and passing through a door on his right hand gropes his 
way along the unlit passage until he comes to another and smaller 
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door that brings him to the corridor that runs by the western end 
of the house. Unlocking and entering an apartment here ; that 
apartment where the strange old cabinet stands; he fastens the 
door securely behind him, and goes quickly up to it. . 

Kneeling down beside it he unlocks the secret door, and 
taking out the withered parchment opens and reads it with a 
feverish haste. It seems as though he hopes thus to slake the 
raging thirst for revenge that is tormenting him. 

Long he kneels thus, conning each word with curious care, 
gloating over the contents of that mysterious document. So lost 
is he in his perusal of it, that he fails to hear the approach of 
Mrs. Grunch until she lays her hand upon his shoulder. 

‘What, don’t you know it by heart yet?’ asks she de- 
risively. 

Meantime Vera has rushed upstairs to her room; her brain 
seems on fire; her thoughts refuse to concentrate themselves. 
Flinging herself into a low chair she takes her head into her 
hands and presses her trembling fingers convulsively against her 
forehead. 

Oh, the indignity, the horror, the shame of it all! Her 
temples are throbbing, a low dry sob escapes her. She is deeply 
thankful that Griselda has gone out—not even to her could she 
have spoken just now—she could not have explained this thing, 
she could not endure the look in the girl’s face as she heard it. 

And that last speech of the old man’s—that crowned all! 
It was in keeping with the sorry scene. ‘My son is willing.’ 
Willing! willing to make this hateful sacrifice! Willing to marry 
even her to please his father, to curry favour with him lest he 
fall out of his good graces, and lose the money that the old man 
must leave behind him when death strikes. 

Oh, the dastard! ‘The poor pitiful wretch, thus to sell his 
manhood, his honour, his whole life, for the sake of paltry gold! He 
had paled when he saw her; he knew then that his contemptible 


. attitude was plain to her, that his father had betrayed him. 


Some remnant of grace had made his colour fade, and she 
wondered how he had the courage, the hardihood, to stand there 
to face her, knowing that she knew all. 

Rising she begins to pace the room with rapid footsteps. 

That it should come to this! That she should be openly in- 
sulted, brought so low that a man should dare to think of her as 
won before even her consent was asked! She had dreamed her 
dreams, as all girls will; had lingered many a time in fancy over 
some vague hour in the future, when some vague somebody should 
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be glad, even proud, to win her love—nay, more, should count 
that love the one great good the earth could give him. And now 
she is to be delivered up into the hands of a man who has, with 
many sighs doubtless, and many a frown and deep regret, declared 
himself willing to burden himself with her for life! What a touch 
of resignation lies in the word! 

Her lip curls. After all they had miscalculated. They should 
have chosen some other woman to play that meek part. She 
pauses suddenly in her rapid walk as though some new strange 
thought has come to her. Why had she been chosen? Why 
should a man so miserly as Gregory Dysart elect to wed his son 
to a girl whom he himself had in choicest language dubbed a 
‘pauper?’ Surely there must be something in this. And why 
should the younger man lend himself to such a scheme? Surely 
some weighty meaning was attached to it. There had been little 
love lost between her father, the elder brother, and Gregory; 
therefore no sentimental nonsense could have suggested the idea 
of a marriage between the cousins to the latter. Sentiment and 
Gregory Dysart! She almost laughs aloud at the strange com- 
bination she has formed. 

Yet, think as she will, no light comes to her. Backwards and 
forwards she beats her brains, trying to work out the troublesome 
problem presented to her, coming always to a mental cul de sac 
that drives her back upon herself bewildered. 


CuarTer XVIII. 


How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 
I love thee to the depth, the breadth, and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 


Iris now close upon noon, and Griselda walking briskly, yet with 
a carefully indifferent air upon her (because he is a wonderfully 
ubiquitous person, and it is almost impossible to know round 
what corner he may not spring himself upon you at a moment’s 
notice), is endeavouring to get what good she can out of the 
glorious afternoon. 

It is indeed exceptionally lovely. The soft shower that fell an 
hour ago is now half forgotten, living only in the hearts of the 
tiny myriad raindrops that nestle in the flowers, and hang here 
and there from the more secluded branches, The sun is shining 
forth again with a redoubled brilliancy, and the great hanging 
clusters of the honeysuckle bursting from bud to blossom, emit- 
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ting perfumes richer than those of Araby, fill all the air with 


sweets, 
Daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue— 


all, all are here, with a thousand other gems of Nature’s rear- 
ing. The sky is streaked with soft blue lines that fade into a 
world of fleecy whiteness, and against it stand out some giant 
firs growing upwards from a rocky hill; whilst through all these 
comes a rushing tremulous sound, mingling with them yet dis- 
tinct, that tells of the cool tumbling of waters over stones unseen, 
and that yet is half silenced by the glorious pan that the birds 
are giving forth from this their leafy home. 

Griselda in her big white sun-bonnet that suits so charmingly 
her mignonne face, and from out of which her soft eyes glance so 
coquettishly, looks as if Nature had appropriated her and made her 
one with her surroundings. Happily unconscious of all that has 
taken place at Greycourt, she walks merrily onward, drinking in 
sweet draughts with every step. 

Not that her mind is so free from care either, as she would 
have you believe. There was that quarrel with Peyton the day before 
yesterday, in which she cannot think she was altogether blameless, 
try as she will. An uncomfortable feeling that, if she should 
chance to meet him to-day, she will be hardly able to present as 
innocent a front as she would desire, is rendering her nervous; and 
even as she so thinks, she turns a corner and comes upon that 
young man standing knee deep in the stream, which here almost 
rises to the dignity of a river, minus boots and stockings, and with 
his trousers well tucked-up. 

‘Well, really!’ says Griselda, stopping short and striking a 
shocked attitude. She could not have argued it out, but it in- 
stantly dawns upon her that here is an excellent opportunity of 
pretending io be offended, and so placing him in the wrong. If 
she had hoped to abash him, however, by this mode of address, 
she is decidedly out of it. 

‘Oh, how d’ye do?’ says he in an unmoved tone, lifting his 
cap with his disengaged hand. 

‘Such a position for a gentleman!’ says Griselda, drawing 
nearer to the bank of the stream, which, of course, as she was so 
terribly shocked, she ought not to have done. 

‘ Capital one on a hot day,’ with increasing nonchalance. 

‘It’s not a capital one when I’m present!’ wrathfully. 

‘I couldn’t possibly know you would be present. I had en- 
tirely given you up. I never expected to see you again,’ 
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‘Why ?? 

‘You know very well what you said to me when we parted— 
last month,’ says he, chewing the end of a fresh cast very dili- 
gently, 

‘Last month!’ 

‘You can call it anything you like. I’ve no doubt it seems 
like five minutes ago to you. But, at all events, I remember 
what you said then—and besides, you didn’t come yesterday.’ 

‘And do you suppose I am bound to come here every day?’ 
demands she with very just indignation—really he is going to the 
Fair with the thing. 

‘I don’t know what I suppose. Who could argue in the 
middle of a stream?’ says Mr. Peyton, making for the bank with 
all haste. ‘There is only one thing of which I’m morally 
certain, and that is, that you'll break my heart before you’ve done 
with me.’ 

‘I shan’t,’ says she ironically ; ‘ I promise you that.’ 

‘You do? I’ll keep you to your word,’ returns he grimly. 
As he speaks, the bank being slippery, he loses his footing and 
splashes back once more into the water. 

‘You are much more likely to break your leg,’ says Griselda 
scornfully, who is dying to laugh, but that dignity forbids. 
‘ Well ’—as he at last lands on the grass beside her—‘I must 
say you are a spectacle.’ 

‘For gods and men,’ supplements he promptly. ‘I regret, of 
course, that you should have come upon me in this trim, but 
here are my shoes and socks, and I'll be into them in no 
time.’ 

‘I’m glad you apologised at once,’ says she, with a little gleam 
of unkind sarcasm, ‘and may I ask what brought you here? 
I did think this spot was unknown to you; that’s why I came 
here to-day.’ 

‘Ah yes. Just so. That’s why I came too,’ says Mr. Peyton 
coolly, after a final struggle with his right boot. 

Griselda, too indignant to take notice of this, turns abruptly 
away and pursues her walk along the edge of the stream. Mr. 
Peyton having now conquered the left boot, follows her, and 
silently, but with a determination not to be subdued, takes up a 
position by her side. Of course, to show either anger or surprise 
at this would give him an advantage; so Griselda, after a 
moment’s consideration, decides upon going in for ordinary society 
conversation. 

‘A charming day, is it not ?’ she asks calmly if not affably. 

‘More than that, surely. A regular heyday in my estimation,’ 
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returns Mr. Peyton mildly. The fact that there is no meaning 
in this finishes Griselda, There is a struggle strong but brief, 
and then she bursts into uncontrollable mirth. 

‘I have amused you,’ says Mr. Peyton, regarding her reproach- 
fully. ‘Iam to understand you laugh at me? This is adding 
insult to injury.’ Here his own gravity is threatened. ‘ “Beware 
the fury of a patient man,”’ he says, and then gives way, and 
breaks into laughter, merry as her own. 

‘Oh, I thought you’d never come,’ he says. ‘ What kept 
you?” 

‘Ill-temper,’ confesses she sweetly. ‘That row-royal of ours 
was too much for me. I didn’t get over it until this moment.’ 

‘You are a cruel little thing,’ says he resentfully, whilst 
looking at her with adoring eyes. 

‘Do youthink so? Oh, I don’t,’ says she with an unprejudiced 
air. ‘And as for being little, I am nearly as tall as yourself, 
only for an inch or two.’ 

‘That would be a good deal if added to the length of one’s 
nose,’ says he reflectively. Perhaps he is thinking of his own 
nose, which is short indeed, and wishing he could place them 
there. ‘Anyhow, Griselda, you have been cruel.’ 

‘I really think, perhaps, that you oughtn’t to call me by my 
christian name,’ says she uncertainly. 

‘ Well, I won’t if I can help it. But when one thinks of you 
so, and so much too—— And, after all, it is great nonsense, all 
that sort of thing. Long ago there were no surnames, and how 
did they manage then?’ He is growing triumphant. . Let her 
answer that if she can. 

‘That was in the dark ages; I do hope you don’t want to go 
back to them,’ says she severely. ‘ And as for what you say, would 
you like every man to call ’ She checks herself only just in time 
—‘ well, to call your sister, let us say, by her christian name ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t like every man or any man to call you by yours,’ 
says he, disdaining pretence of any kind, ‘ but—but I wish you 
would give me permission, Griselda.’ 

‘I’m sure it will be better not,’ says Griselda hesitating. ‘ Of 
course I shan’t mind when you do it by chance, or when you 
forget, or when you are in ahurry; but as a usual thing—no.’ 

‘So be it,’ says he, in the heartbroken tone lovers assume 
when denied the smallest trifle. A silence follows upon this. 
Griselda, having pulled two or three long pieces of grass from a 
high bank by which she passes—grass so dry and yellow now as 
to be almost hay—is occupying herself by drawing them leisurely 
through her fingers. But even such an enthralling amusement 
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as this will not satisfy for ever. Presently she casts an inquiring 
glance at him from under the sun-bonnet. 

‘What are you thinking of?’ asks she demurely. 

‘Of you,’ bluntly. Truly he is a terrible person. 

‘Well, what of me ?’ with a resigned sigh. 

‘Only something I was reading yesterday.’ 

‘What could that have to do with me? Let me hear it, 
then.’ 

‘I don’t know, after all, that it had so much to do with you 
as me.’ 

‘Is it a riddle ?’ stopping short, and giving him now a rather 
indignant glance from under the bonnet. 

‘Oh, no; at least, not more so than usual. “Iwas poetry,’ 
says he, with beautiful simplicity. ‘Just a line or two that 
struck me. Shall I repeat them? 


‘ Love 
For love’s own sake and for the love thereof 
Let no harsh words untune your gracious mood ; 
For good it were, if anything be good, 
To comfort me in this pain’s plague of mine.’ 


‘I really wish you wouldn’t,’ says she nervously, when he has 


made this appeal to her better self in a truly eloquent tone. ‘It’s 
quite horrid of you.’ Here she edges away from him. ‘I’ve so 
often told Vera that you never say things like that, that I feel 
just as if I were telling lies when you do. And, besides, it’s such 
nonsense. ‘ My gracious mood ”—why where does that come in ?’ 

‘Sometimes, at odd moments, you are civil,’ says the young 
man moodily. ‘I only wish you could cry them “ even ” now and 
again.’ 

‘And what is your pain’s plague?’ asks she in a distinctly 
hilarious manner. ‘ If standing about in the water for hours has 
brought it on, I don’t see how I’m to be blamed for it. But I 
never heard rheumatism called by such an astounding title before.’ 
Here her eyes grow roguish and her lips part. ‘ Besides, it’s all 
wrong,’ she says; ‘ plagues are infectious ; rheumatism, your pain, 
isn’t.’ 

‘Not so far as you are concerned, certainly,’ says he with 
bitterness. ‘No fear you will take it.’ 

‘ You look as if that was matter for regret,’ says she, peering 
round at him mischievously. ‘Oh, what an unkind speech! 
Who is “ cruel” now? Would you see me racked with pain? I 
don’t think, unless I had heard it with my own ears, I should 
have believed that of you,’ 
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‘You don’t believe it now either,’ says he solidly. ‘ You know 
my meaning as well as Ido. I wonder what you gain by trying 
to make me miserable? I’m sorry now that I repeated that 
poetry to you.’ 

She laughs. 

‘ That’s the funniest part of it,’ says she (the funniest !); ‘the 
idea of your repeating poetry, I mean. You don’t look like that.’ 

‘Why?’ demands he, now very properly incensed. 

‘Well, you don’t—that’s all. And Swinburne, too, of all people ! 
I’ve always heard,’ says she maliciously, ‘that people who like 
Swinburne are those who have been in love over and over again, 
and have no heart left to do anything but sneer at honest affec- 
tion.’ 

‘You’ve heard a good deal,’ says he; ‘do you believe it all? 
And as for that, Swinburne is not the only poet I admire. Here! 
in spite of your reception of my first lines, I’ll give you two more.’ 
He is regarding her rather defiantly, yet with sorrow in his eyes. 


‘ Joy of my life! full oft for loving you, 
I bless my lot, that was so lucky placed.’ 


‘What! Chaucer too!’ cries she, lifting brows and shoulders in 
affected astonishment. 

‘ Not Chaucer,’ says he with an unsmiling eye, ‘ Spenser.’ 

‘Oh, it’s all the same,’ declares she with quite a noble impar- 
tiality. 

They have left the denser portions of the wood rather behind 
them now, and have come to where the light falls with a better 
hope of being seen. The stream however, that always follows 
them, is still here, and the trees beside it are bending down as if 
heavy with love, and are dipping their long branches into it, as 
it runs darkly, swiftly by on its way to the ocean. The delicate, 
pleasant, gurgling noise it makes is as music of the finest and 
sweetest to the ear, as it rushes with a soft mad haste over its 
pebbles, throwing out gleaming rays of orange brown and gold as 
it springs from stone to stone. 

Above them runsa strip of dirty grey that after awhile resolves 
itself into a road to Griselda’s eyes. 

‘Why we are near the highway,’ she says, pausing as if in 
doubt. 

‘A mere private road. One that leads only to Greycourt,’ 
says he reassuringly, though still coldly. 

‘That means privacy indeed,’ says she, laughing. ‘Do you 
know I never saw it before. Let us go closer that I may know 
it better,’ 
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When they have so far reached it, that only twenty yards or 
so divides them from it, Mr. Peyton, whose conversation up to 
this has been conspicuous by its absence, makes a remark. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Oh, happiness enjoyed but of a few ! 

And if possess’d as soon decay’d and done 
As is the morning’s silver melting dew 
Against the golden splendour of the sun. 


‘Your shoe is untied,’ he says slowly, as if fulfilling an un- 
pleasant duty, and with quite an access of gloom. 

‘Is it? What a worry these shoes are!’ says Griselda, stand- 
ing still to cast areproachful glance at the ribbons of this trouble- 
some, if charming, shoe. ‘I never come out, I never indeed have 
them on for five minutes without being made absolutely wretched 
by them.’ 

‘Oh, don’t think it is so easy to make you wretched,’ says he 
bitterly, his eyes fixed on the emancipated ribbon that is fluttering 
in the soft breeze. 

‘Well, you see you are wrong,’ sharply. And then, more 
sharply still, ‘ Aren’t you going to tie it ?’ 

‘I really hardly thought you would allow me,’ says he, and 
with an extremely ill grace he drops upon his knee before her and 
proceeds to reduce the fluttering ribbons to order. 

Apparently, simple as it seems, it takes an enormous time to 
do this. The tying of an ordinary bow knot, one would imagine, 
being an act of everyday occurrence, could not occupy the better 
part of five minutes in the doing of it, yet so it is. All ye who 
are ignorant of the matter learn now this wondrous fact, that it 
took Mr. Peyton, who was by no means a dunderhead, quite the 
twelfth part of an hour to bring the younger Miss Dysart’s shoe 
strings into a proper frame of mind. 

It is not carelessness either that has rendered his movements 
slow. To the most inattentive observer it must be plain that he 
has thrown his whole soul into his task, yet it seems difficult of 
completion. 

‘Don’t you think it would be wise to call in assistance ?’ sug- 
gests she sweetly after a bit. ‘It seems a little too much for 
you.’ 

Something in her tone kills within him all animosity. He 
laughs. 

‘ Griselda,’ says he, still kneeling and looking up at her with 
imploring eyes, ‘tell me you didn’t mean what you said to me,’ 
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‘About that string getting the better of you? I’m sorry,’ 
with a regretful shake of her head. ‘But how am I to go back 
of it? You must see for yourself that it is true. Why, you 
haven’t conquered it yet.’ 

‘Nonsense! You know I don’t mean that. But I say, 
Griselda, if you only knew what a kind little lovely face you have 
got you wouldn’t belie it. Do say you didn’t mean what you said 
when we parted the day before yesterday !’ 

‘Good heavens!’ says Griselda, ‘ you might as well say the 
day before you were born and be done with it. How am I to 
remember so far back as that ?’ 

‘Yet you do remember,’ persists he, ‘and if you don’t I'll 
remind you. It 

‘Oh no, don’t!’ hastily, with determination. 

‘Yes, I certainly shall. You said you were absolutely certain 
that you would never like me very much better than you did 
then.’ 

‘I’m sorry again,’ says Griselda demurely. ‘ But I’m afraid I 
can’t go back of that either.’ 

‘You must,’ decisively. 

‘« Must ” is for the king, and “ shall” is for the queen,’ retorts 
she saucily, ‘and I have yet to learn that you are the proud 
possessor of a crown. Who then shall make me. 

‘I shall,’ declares Mr. Peyton, dread meaning in his eye. ‘To 
begin with, I shall keep you here until you retract in full. I shall,’ 
suiting the action to the word, ‘hold on to this shoe ribbon until 
you have gone back of every word you then said.’ 

‘If I stayed here until to-morrow’s dawn—if I stayed here for 
ever, I shouldn’t do that,’ returns she hotly. 

‘All right. I’m perfectly willing to stay here for ever.’ 

‘I wouldn’t be silly if I were you,’ says she, trying to move the 
foot in prison without result, and growing a trifle uneasy. Of 
course he doesn’t mean it, but still—‘ Mr. Peyton,’ with a sudden 
touch of hauteur, ‘let me go at once!’ 

She stamps rather angrily with the unfettered foot upon the 
ground and threatens him with a pair of lovely indignant eyes, 
that flash all sorts of reprisals; but Peyton, who is surely brave 
above his fellows, returns her glance unmoved and holds on man- 
fully to the other—the captured foot. 

It is rather an absurd position, no doubt, but the situation has 
its compensations ; it leaves him at least, as he fondly believes, 
master of the field, and he clings to it- Fas foot—with a Spartan 
fervour not to be shaken, 


‘IT have you now at all events,’ he says grimly, giving the 
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ribbon he is holding a little vicious pull just for the satisfaction 
of showing her how completely she is in his power. How can 
she run away without her foot ? 

Alas, for his hopes! and oh, for the ingenuity of the feebler, 
the woman’s mind. 

‘Have you indeed!’ cries she, impetuous anger in her tone, 
and then there is a little swift movement on her part, a tiny 
wriggle of her whole pretty svelte body as it were, and lo! ina 
moment she is many yards away from him, whilst he still kneels, 
verily in the dust of humiliation, gazing at something in his hand. 
It is the shoe, the husk, the empty worthless shell ! 

*So now!’ cries she triumphantly. All her ill-humour has 
gone from her ina flash. Her gayest, merriest, most provoking, 
and therefore most attractive mood, is on her. ‘ Who sings small 
now, eh ? Who calls me captive? Pouf, a fig for your master- 
ful ways! I’m not conquered yet.’ 

She dances with absolute glee in the centre of that lucklessly 
open bit of sward, forgetful of the highroad beyond. The warm, 
sweet sunbeams dance with her as if overjoyed at her beauty and 
youth, and the music of the birds in the glade behind seems to 
make one delicious sound with her merry laughter. 

‘Oh, don’t do that!’ cries Peyton anxiously, springing to his 
full height. ‘Think of your foot without its shoe. There may 
be stones about. It may get hurt. See, here is your shoe, I give 
in, I give it up. Let me put it on for you.’ . 

‘I thank you; no,’ says she. ‘ What! trust you again?’ 

‘You might,’ says he. 

‘ Pas si béte! Vil trust you never again,’ declares she, retiring 
as he advances. ‘ Throw me my shoe, [ can put it on for myself very 
easily. There are not many maids at Greycourt to attend on me. 
Uncle Gregory , | 

The word freezes on her lips. Had she invoked that dread old 
man? A sound that they had been madly oblivious of up to this 
now strikes like thunder on their ears, as, his senses sharpened by 
Griselda’s look of terror, Peyton turns his eyes towards the road. 
There, seated in the old barouche that jingles as it goes, and holds 
together no man knows how, is Mr. Dysart! his white corpse-like 
facc showing clear against the massive foliage behind, his brilliant 
eyes fixed on Griselda. There is a stretch of road behind him open 
to where they stand, so that he must have seen many things of 
which they would willingly have left him in ignorance. He must 
indeed have seen Peyton as he knelt at Griselda’s feet. 

It is all over presently. A turn of the road takes him out of 
view, but. the mischief ig accomplished, and the had deeds that 
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they have done will surely live to be heard considerably more 
about later on. 

‘He saw me! I noticed the glitter in his horrid eyes,’ says 
Griselda. fearfully, the tears gathering in her own. ‘Oh, what 
shall I do?’ 

* He’s old, he must be short-sighted,’ says Mr. Peyton, with a 
feeble glimmering of hope that goes out next moment. 

‘Blind! He’d see through a stone wall. He'd see through 
you,’ says the younger Miss Dysart, miserably; and then, as if in 
after-thought, ‘that would not be hard for him.’ 

‘Look here, never mind him; I'll go back with you and ex- 
plain all. You shan’t be made unhappy by anyone,’ says Peyton 
stoutly, to whose honest heart it is agony to think of his well- 
beloved being in this sore strait. 

‘ Well, and what then?’ says she, regarding him with growing 
surprise. Is he in earnest? Has he no conception of what sort of 
person her Uncle Gregory is? ‘ What will you say to him? What. 
good can you or anyone do? Oh, what a scolding I shall get! 
What on earth shall I do?’ Her eyes, lovely eyes that should 
know only happiness, are filling fast with tears. 

‘Say to him ?’ cries Mr. Peyton forcibly. ‘I'll just say that I 
love you, that you are no man’s slave to be scolded or abused, and 
—if you'll only come, darling—that I'll take you away and marry 
you. - Where will the scolding come in then?’ radiantly. 

Griselda regards him for a little while with unspeakable 
a3tonishment. 

‘Oh,’ says she at last, ‘what a pity it is that you were not 
born with even one spark of sense !’ 


Hurrying home, and gaining it without meeting anybody—a 
mercy she believed would have been denied her—Griselda rushes 
up to the bedroom that is hers and Vera’s, only to find that its 
welcome shelter is debarred her. The door is locked. 

Once—twice—she softly hammers with her knuckles on the 
panel of it, without answer of any kind. Then she calls aloud, 
though in a subdued tone, on Vera. Almost immediately the 
door is unlocked from inside, and Vera herself stands on the 
threshold. 

But such a changed Vera—a Vera so white, so terribly 
altered, that Griselda’s already frightened spirit now dies within 
her. 

‘Vera, what is it? What has happened?’ cries she, 
catching her sister’s arm and regarding her with eager, anxious 
eyes. 
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‘ Happened ?’ says Vera, so absently, yet with such miserable 
eyes, that Griselda grows doubly fearful. 

‘Oh, what is it? Do speak, darling!’ she entreats, with 
suchan agony of apprehension in her tone that Vera shakes off her 
depression so far as to be able to give her a satisfactory answer. 

‘It is really nothing,’ she says bitterly. ‘A mere trifle. It 
only means that they are going to marry me, whether I like it or 
not, to—to Seaton !’ 

Something in her manner that is wild and very unhappy 
touches Griselda even more than this extraordinary announcement, 
Drawing her down on the sofa near her she encircles her with 
her arms. 

‘Surely ‘you exaggerate?’ she says. ‘Why, for one thing, 
let them make what arrangements they will, there is no law that 
can carry them out. And as for us, darling, why, we can go away, 
you and I, and fend for ourselves one way or another; or even 
if we stay, why, there is no power on earth that can compel 
anyone to say Yes, at the altar, so long as they have breath left 
them to shout a good sensible No. So you keep up heart, and 
remember I’m here.’ 

‘ Oh, Griselda, oh, if you had heard him !’ She begins to tremble 
softly like an aspen leaf, and then suddenly she flings her arms 
around Griselda’s neck and bursts into a passion of tears. 

‘That’s right! That will make you feel better. What an old 
wretch he is! There now, darling, poor darling! There now, 
there!’ 

It is plainly part of Griselda’s faith, that soft rubbings and 
tender pattings of the back, mingled with kisses, are full of 
healing power, because she administers all these with a liberal 
mind. By degrees, and through many sobs, Vera—helped out, no 

doubt, by Griselda’s medicinal course—reveals to her all that had 
taken place in the afternoon. 

‘Well, I am surprised about Seaton,’ says Griselda, presently. 
‘ But are you sure youare not mistaken ? He may have been led 
into it by that wily old father of his. I would not condemn him 
altogether, if I were you, until I had heard something more of it.’ 

‘I want to hear nothing more; I know. Did I not always tell 
you there was reason for my strange dislike to him? Whenever I 
saw him I felt as if I were shrinking into myself. I felt, do you 
see, that I should suffer indignity at his hands. I was right; 
such strong presentiments must bear fruit—bitter fruit in this 
instance.’ 

‘ Still, Seaton—if it had been anyone else,’ says Griselda, in a 

puzzled tone. ‘ He seems so unlike that sort of thing.’ 


< 
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At this Vera loses patience. 

‘If you are going to defend him,’ she says, with a touch of 
asperity, ‘I had far rather you went away and left me to my- 
self.’ 

‘I can’t,’ says Griselda, remembering how she rushed along the 
corridor to escape notice, and how here in this room is her one 
chance of safety. Up to this, lost in astonished concern for her 
sister, she had most unselfishly put her own trouble behind her, 
but now it looks out at her with redoubled strength. ‘If you are 
unhappy, soam I. Honestly, Vera, I don’t know what on earth I 
shall do!’ 

All the consolation she could have offered would not have done 
Vera as much good as this hint. It rouses her. 

‘You in trouble too!’ she says, looking up with interest in 
her sad eyes; and presently—Griselda being only too glad to 
unburden herself—she is in full possession of all the facts of 
Griselda’s latest escapade. . 

‘What will be the end of it?’ asks Griselda. ‘Murder? 
Suicide? Will he kill me, or shall I kill him, or shall I make away 
with myself? I feel that would be the most considerate thing. Oh, 
when I think of Uncle Gregory’s face, I feel as if I should like to 
have a bad fever that would confine me to my room for six weeks. 
He is so old that I’m sure he is afraid of infection.’ 

‘ He must have gone out driving shortly after I left him. After 
all, Griselda, he is so taken up with this precious scheme of his, 
that perhaps he will forget about you.’ 

‘Does he ever forget? Don’t try to delude yourself, or me either, 
my good child. I shall fortify myself with a capital dinner, thanks 
to Seaton—that abominable Seaton, I mean,’ warned by her sister’s 
eye, ‘and wait with as good a grace as I can for the explosion 
that is sure to come.’ 


CHaPTER XX. 
O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 
O men with wailing in your voices ! 
O delvéd gold, the wailer’s heap ! 
O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall ! 
God strikes a silence through you all. 


LonG since the moon has mounted the heavens; now it is at its 
full. A myriad stars keep company with it, the hush of sleeping 
Nature pays homage to it. Solemnly, slowly, from the old belfry 
tower the twelve strokes of midnight have sounded on the air. 

Vera, rising cautiously from beside Griselda, who is, as usual, 
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sleeping the sleep of the just, her dreams unmarred by thoughts 
of what to-morrow may bring her, slips gently on to the bare white 
boards, across which the moonbeams are travelling delicately. 

Sleep has deserted her. Woohim as she may, the treacherous 
little god refuses to come to her with sweet, red, drowsy poppies in 
his baby hands, wherewith to lull the saddened brain to slumber. 
Weary at last of her efforts to lose herself and her hateful thoughts 
in unconsciousness, she determines to rise, and try what study may 
do for her. 

To push back her pretty hair from her forehead, to lift it intoa 
little coronet on the top of her head, is the work of amoment. No 
candle is needed for such work as that, and a lighted candle might 
disturb Griselda—poor Griselda, who has worries of her own. Feel- 
ing cautiously amongst the intricacies of the crazy old wardrobe, 
that every moment threatens to come to pieces and bury her 
beneath its ruins, she draws out at last a dainty loosely-made 
gown of white cambric covered with lace, an old friend of hers, 
and getting herself into it fastens it comfortably round her lovely 
throat, thrusting her naked feet into a pair of bronze slippers that 
match admirably with her sun-smitten hair, and arming herself 
with matches, she steps lightly across the room, opens the door, 
and speeds with all haste over the corridor, gaunt and ghostly in 
the dim light, down the grand old staircase, and enters a room on 
the left of the library, where one day she made the discovery that 
comfort was to be found. 

Striking a match she lights a lamp upon a side table, and pro- 
ceeds to examine the bookshelves. Heavy rather abstruse volumes, 
for the most part law books and such like, adorn them, but with 
here and there amongst them a forgotten gem. 

Taking down one that she thinks will please her, Vera turns to 
find a comfortable lounge of some sort, a difficult matter at Grey- 
court, asa rule—but not here. The original row of chairs look one 
as uncompromising as another, and are all drawn stiffly back against 
the walls, such portions of wall, at least, as the bookcases leave 
bare—bookcases without any unfriendly glass to hide their treasures 
and that reach up to the ceiling, which is vaulted. But scattered 
broadcast through the room are innumerable easy chairs of modern 
construction that harmonise with the quaint old room, and yet 
seem hardly part of it. The walls are a dull yellow brown colour, 
something like a faded beech leaf, and here and there are a few 
sculptured Japanese cabinets, priceless, perfect. There are some 
lovely bronzes, a statuette or two in marble, and a solid round oak 
table littered with books and pamphlets. She had wondered often 
who had organised the room, but had never asked, and was at this 
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moment unaware that it was dedicated to Seaton, and had been 
made habitable by him, not his father. 

In the two windows are two deep cushioned seats; one of the 
windows lies open, and through it come the sounds of wakeful 
night. The lonely cry of the corncrake, the murmuring music of 
the river, the subdued roar of the ocean far away, all mingle and 
creep to her through the velvet darkness. 

Kneeling upon one of the deep window-seats, she looks out- 
wards, trying to pierce the soft and scented gloom. The whole 
vast expanse of heaven is alight with stars, and every now and 
then there is a rapid flash of light across the sky, and then once 
more the great unspeakable calm. 

It is a cloudless night, warm and sultry, and full of a deep 
peace, as only country nights can be. Touched, soothed by its 
beauty, Vera draws back from the window, and, with her book still 
in her arms, looks round once again for a seat to suit her. Appa- 
rently the charms of the great black fur rug that lies on the 
hearthstone have outdone all the rest, for with a sigh she sinks on 
to it, and presently loses herself in ‘ Silas Marner.’ 

The opening of the door rouses her. It is quite an hour later 
—an hour forgotten by her as she read. With a sudden start she 
looks up, turning her face over her shoulder to the door, to see 
who can be coming in at this unholy hour. Her heart grows cold 
within her as she sees—Seaton Dysart! 

In silence they stare at each other. Vera, indeed, so great is 
her astonishment, forgets to rise, but sits there curled up amongst 
her furs, with a little frozen look of fear and detestation on her 
perfect face; she seems to have cowered in amongst her pretty 
laces, as if to hide from him, and so great is her dismay that she 
has forgotten that one charming little foot, naked save for the shoe 
that only half covers it, is peeping from beneath her dressing 

own. 
: ‘I have disturbed you,’ says Seaton at last, breaking the spell, 
and speaking in a distinctly unnatural tone. 

‘I did hope I should have found privacy somewhere, at some 
hour,’ says she coldly, getting up quickly and confronting him 
with a face from which the first confused blood has died away, 
leaving her pale as any snowdrop. ‘Could I not be even here 
alone? What brought you here?’ 

‘I came for a book,’ says he contritely, refusing to set her 
right as to the fact of the room being his own. To add 
another touch of chagrin to that charming face is beyond him. 
‘Now that I am here, will you permit me to say a few words in 
my own defence ?’ 
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‘Oh, defence!’ says she, with undisguised scorn. 

‘Certainly. I would prove to you how entirely you have 
wronged me,’ says he firmly. The softer look has gone from his 
face now, and a sudden chill has fallen upon it. The lips look severe, 
perhaps even a little hard, and the whole expression haughty. 
‘I acknowledge that once my father expressed a wish that I should 
marry you,’ colouring darkly, ‘always provided you were willing 
to accept me, and I ’—slowly—‘ acceded to that wish.’ 

‘But why, why ?’ demands she, flashing round at him. 

‘I do not ‘wonder at your question. It seems impossible 
there should be a reason,’ replies he coldly; ‘for ever since the 
first hour we met you have treated me with uniform unfriendli- 
ness, I had almost said discourtesy.’ 

‘There is a reason, nevertheless,’ says she hotly. She has 
come a step or two nearer to him, and her large lustrous eyes, 
uplifted, seem to look defiance into his. ‘ Your reason I can 
fathom—but your father’s—that, I confess, puzzles me. Why 
should he, whose god is money, choose the penniless daughter of 
the brother he defrauded to be a 

‘ Defrauded ?’ interrupts Seaton with a frown. 

‘Call it what you will,’ with an expressive gesture of her hand, 
‘undertake his defence too; but the fact remains that the 
iniquitous deed that gave to your father what should have been 
ours was undoubtedly drawn up by my uncle. I have heard all 
about it a hundred times. Your father hardly denied it to mine 
when last writing to him. His taking us home to live with 
him was, I suppose, a sort of reparation. To marry me to you, — 
and thus give me back the property he stole, is that a reparation 
too?’ 

She is as pale as death, and the hands that cling to the back 
of the chair near her are trembling. But her lips are firm and 
her eyes flashing. It occurs to Seaton, gazing at her in breath- 
less silence, that if she could have exterminated him then and 
there by a look she would have done it. 

‘I am not defending my father’s conduct in so far as that 
will of my grandfather’s goes, though I think—have always 
thought—it an unjust one. I know very little of the true facts 
of the case, and you will pardon my saying that I think you know 
as little; all your infcrmation being from the man who believed 
himself wronged.’ 

‘Was it mere fancy then? Is that how it seems to you? Is 
it right that an elder son should be thrust out of his place and 
the younger given all?’ 

‘T have already said that I think that unjust; but who shall 


“ ‘ 
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say it was my father who unduly influenced that old man, whose 
name is a synonym for hatred, malice and all uncharitableness ? 
That will, in my estimation, should not have been allowed to 
stand; there I blame my father. Had it been in my power I 
would have restored the property to you and yours long since; 
but, as you see, I can do nothing—yet. In time,’ he pauses and 
regards her earnestly, ‘I may be able to do so,’ 

‘You would restore me my own as a gift! Do you think I 
would accept it at your hands? Nor that nor anything else,’ 
says she with cold contempt. ‘ You hardly know me. What is 
mine by right of law I would hold against all, what the law 
forbids me, I will take from no man—and from you, of all 
others——’ 

‘You are bitter,’ he says with sudden anger. ‘From the first 
you regarded me as an enemy, and now 

‘Was I not right? What else are you?’ cries she, refusing 
to hear him further. ‘The worst—the most contemptible. 
What,’ her voice breaking into a sob of terrible humiliation, 
‘have you not understood? Are you dead tothe shame I endured 
this morning? When that old man insulted me by his hateful 
command, do you think I did not feel it? I tell you every word 
he said has burned itself into my brain, so keenly did it touch me. 


I was nothing. Nothing!’ with an inexpressible burst of indig- 
nation. ‘My consent was a thing of no importance at all. I was 
a mere bit of goods and chattels, to be disposed of as your father 


9 


saw fit. I 

‘TI refuse to listen to this 

‘You shall. You have brought this on me; you shall hear 
how it sounds to me, to any right-thinking person. I was treated 
by your father—with your knowledge and approbation, no doubt 
—as though I were a mere nonentity, the poor dependent, whose 
will was very properly merged in that of her benefactors. Nay, 
more, I was clearly expected to kneel at his feet and express my- 
self thankful for the benefit conferred upon me—the benefit 
being you.’ 

She makes a slight but sharp movement expressive of the 
deepest, most poignant self-abasement. 

‘You degrade yourself and me when you talk like that, says 
Seaton, who is now as pale as she is. ‘For heaven’s sake, try to 
remember how abominably you misrepresent the whole thing. If 
my father had a freak of this kind in his head—a desire to see 
you married to his only son—surely there was no discourtesy to 
you contained in such a desire. It was rather—you must see 
_that—a well-meant arrangement on hispart. It was more,’ boldly. 

L2 
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‘He loves me; in wishing to see you my wife he paid you the 
highest compliment he could. I defy you to regard it in any 
other light.’ 

‘You plead his cause well—it is your own,’ says she, tapping 
the back of the chair with taper, angry fingers. ‘Why take the 
trouble? Do you think you can bring me to view the case in a 
lenient light? Am I likely to forget, that you—you, aided and 
abetted your father in trying to force me into this detested mar- 
riage ?’ 

‘Pray put that marriage out of your head,’ says he slowly. 
‘You have taken it too seriously. I assure you I would not marry 
you now if you were as willing as you are unwilling. I can hardly 
put it stronger.’ 

‘ That fact does not alter the past; and of that alone I com- 
plain. The future is in my hands,’ haughtily, ‘not yours. I 
remember that you would have agreed to your father’s pro- 
posal; that is enough. You were willing to marry me—he said 
so; and I tell you,’ lifting once again her lovely condemnatory 
eyes to his, ‘ that was the act of a coward.’ 

‘You have called me a coward once before,’ he reminds her 
with a peculiar smile. ‘There is no occasion to repeat that insult. 
I have not forgotten it.’ 

‘Why should I not repeat it? Why should I not tell you 
now, once for all,’ says she, ‘ what I think of you? Do you know,’ 
drawing closer in a heavy tired way, as if all the youth and spirit 
has gone out of her, ‘that I did not suspect you of it? I never 
dreamt you would be guilty of such meanness. I did not like 
you certainly—I disliked you, in fact P 

‘That, also, you have told me before.’ 

‘But,’ not heeding him, ‘though something always warned 
me to avoid you, though some good angel urged me always to 
distrust you, I never in my wildest moments believed you capable 
of such baseness as this!’ 

Her eyes are alight. Hardly anyone would have known this 
pale, passionate, indignant girl to be the gentle Vera of everyday 
life. As for Seaton, a longing to compel her into a recognition of 
the falsity of her opinion of him is the one powerful feeling that 
possesses him ; at this moment it seems to him that he hates her 
as she stands there before him, defiant, contemptuous—beautiful. 
The loose sleeves have slipped back from her, leaving her ex- 
quisitely-moulded arms bare; arms soft and rounded, and white 
as the moonlight that is stealing into the room—across the 
polished boards—to catch the hem of her gown and so steal up- 
wards to her perfect face, Such a lovely thing she seems, one 
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very meet for love’s demands—and yet how cold, how unwomanly 
in that scornful mood ! 

‘You do me too much honour when you take the trouble thus 
to analyse me,’ he says with a bitter smile. ‘ Of the baseness of 
which you accuse me, I confess, however, I hold myself guiltless.’ 

‘Do you? I think not,’ says she, smiling in turn, ‘You are 
clever enough to grasp the full meaning of my words. Who but the 
poorest of his kind would, for filthy lucre’s sake, elect to wed a 
woman as distasteful to him as he was to her?’ 

‘Hardly that, I think,’ regarding her curiously. ‘The balance 
there is not even. And as to your allusion to “ filthy lucre,” I 
do not follow you. As you yourself remarked just now, you are 
without a fortune.’ 

For a moment she regards him curiously, as if a little struck 
by the ability displayed in this careful misunderstanding of her 
words. 

“ *When my grandfather left this property to your father,’ she 
says slowly, ‘he left it purposely unentailed. Your father then, 
were you to cross his wishes, could leave you, as I have been left, 
penniless. To avoid that, you would fall in with any of his views. 
You would even so far sacrifice yourself as to—marry me!’ 
Oh, the contempt in her tone! 

There is a long pause. Then Seaton, striding forward, seizes 
her by both arms and turns her more directly to the light. The 
grasp of his hands is as a vice—and afterwards—it seemed to her 
that he had involuntarily, as it were, shaken her slightly. 

‘ How dare you!’ he says in a low, concentrated tone. She can 
see that his face is very white, and that it is with difficulty he 
restrains himself; she is conscious too, perhaps, of feeling a little 
frightened. 

Then he puts her quickly from him and turns away. 


‘ Pshaw, you are not worth it!’ he says, lis manner full of the 
most intense self-contempt. 


CuaPpreR XXI, 


There cannot live a more unhappy creature than an ill-natured old man, who 
is neither capable of receiving pleasures nor sensible of doing them to others. 


‘ HE has sent for me togotothe library. Whaton earth shall 
Ido? I’m regularly in for it! Vera, you must come too,’ says 
Griselda, who is evidently in the lowest depths of despair. 

‘I don’t see what good I can do,’ says Vera, recoiling from a 
second interview with her uncle. 
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‘You can. Every good. Your very presence will restrain 
him. And if it is to be a case of assault and battery, you will be 
an invaluable witness.’ Even through all her honest fright she 
cannot refrain from making a miserable little attempt at a joke. 
* Anyhow, I won’t go alone,’ vehemently. ‘ Wild horses shan’t 
draw me.’ She sits down with all the air of one determined to 
take up her position for life on this particular chair. 

‘Come. I’m ready,’ says Vera with a sigh. She moves to- 
wards the door. 

‘I’m a wretch,’ cries Griselda, penitently. ‘There. Stay 
where you are; I'll face the old dragon alone! He can’t do more 
than murder me, and I daresay I’ll be no great loss. Oh, Vera,’ 
as Miss Dysart shakes her head, and declares herself willing to 
see her through with it, ‘it is too much to expect.’ 

‘The longer he is kept waiting the more unpleasant he will 
be,’ Vera reminds her sensibly, and together they go down to the 
library. 

‘I hardly expected the pleasure of your company,’ says the 
old man, lifting his half-closed eyes to Vera—a vicious light in 
them. ‘I do not remember that I even solicited it.’ 

‘You did not. I have come because Griselda wished it,’ 
coldly. 

‘Does Griselda control this household? Are we all to be 
guided by her? My nerves are not in a fit state this morning to 
give audience to more than one at a time. I feel thoroughly 
unstrung.’ 

‘Yes—yes. You really do look very ill,’ says Griselda, with 
eager sympathy. ‘ Indeed, if you excite yourself further, I should 
not answer for the consequences. We will both goaway. By- 
and-by—next week or so—you can let me know what it is I can 
do for you. Try to persuade him, Vera, to spare himself.’ 

Under cover of this burst of anxious concern Griselda makes 
a careful glide or two towards the door with intent to make good 
her escape; but to evade the Argus eyes of Mr. Dysart one 
would have to be born with that happy old knack of growing 
invisible at will. 

‘The golicitude you show for my welfare is truly delightful,’ 
says Mr. Dysart, raising one of his delicate hands, ‘ but I cannot 
afford to part with you for just one moment or two. Don’t be afraid; 
I shall not injure myself, I trust, and I feel as if there was a word 
or two 1 must say to you, even should those consequences you so 
kindly hint at prove fata]. Will you take that chair? No—this 
one, where I can more clearly see you. Thanks.’ 

He thrusts out his odious sinister old face and stares at her 
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in a way that makes her young blood curdle in her veins. She 
makes an effort, however, and bravely turns up her charming but 
now decidedly confused countenance to meet the glance of the 
cold steely eyes so mercilessly bent upon her. 

‘You have something to say to me?’ she says evenly enough, 
though her heart is quaking. 

‘Yes. In one of my age it is to be deplored, no doubt, but I 
confess I am consumed with curiosity to know who was the friend 
with whom you were on such lively terms of intimacy yesterday 
afternoon.’ 

No answer. Poor Griselda flushes a painful crimson, but other 
recognition of his question there is none. 

‘Some one out of your past life, of course. That is understood, 
as you have had no opportunities here of making a correct ac- 
quaintance with anyone. I am right in my stirmise? It wasa 
friend from out your past ?’ 

‘No,’ says Griselda slowly, and as if the answer is dragged 
from her against her will. 

‘No? You astonish me. Am I then to believe that this— 
friendship of yours was contracted here—since you came into my 
house ?’ 

‘I—I have met him,’ begins the girl, in a breathless, stammer- 
ing fashion, utterly daunted by the poverty of her case and the 
cruel brilliance of the searching eyes brought to bear on her. 

‘So much I know,’ pitilessly. ‘You met him yesterday, for 
example. That I witnessed for myself. What I am desirous of 
learning is, how it was you first arrived at a knowledge of his 
existence. You will excuse my persistency, I am sure,’ with 
abominable sweetness, ‘but may I ask the name of the mutual 
friend who introduced him to you?’ 

Dead silence. 

‘Come, come! Surely you are not afraid of your old uncle ?’ 
with diabolical playfulness. ‘Surely you would not have me 
think that there was no introduction—that you struck up a 
promiscuous acquaintance with this young man, as any milkmaid 
might with her vulgar swain, any Gill with her Jack ?’ 

He pauses, and fixes her with his unrelenting eyes. There is 
something revolting in the sneering tone, in the cruel smile, that 
makes even thinner the already too thin old lips. 

‘ I think—if you will let me explain,’ interposes Vera hur- 
riedly, ‘I may be able to set right what now seems a little obscure, 
a little open to misconception.’ She comes quickly forward as 
she speaks, but Dysart, putting up his hand, checks her. 

‘You are really too good, coming to my help like this, trying 
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to take the trouble off my shoulders, but I assure you I am quite 
capable of undertaking this case,’ he says icily, ‘and your 
presence, as I before remarked, is not wanted here. What,’ turn- 
ing again to Griselda,‘ not a word! Am I to understand then 
that you, my niece, have commenced a low flirtation with a 
man unknown to you, a man who may be, for aught you can say 
to the contrary, the common son of a common butcher, or baker, 
or i 

‘He is the son of no butcher or baker,’ interrupts Griselda, 
her cheeks afire, her eyes flashing. 

‘No? You have discovered so much? You have made 
strides in your friendship apparently. Does he rise to the giddy 
height of the law? Is he, perhaps, the fifth son of the local 
attorney ?’ 

‘No,’ says Griselda. 

‘ You are better informed than I believed. This idyll of yours 
must have been of stronger growth than I imagined. You seem 
to have got a good deal of information out of the young man, 
personal information, which, between lovers, I am told is always 
the most interesting. If not the son of the resident butcher or 
baker or attorney, perhaps he told you whose son he was? If so, 
pray satisfy my burning curiosity.’ 

‘He has told me, certainly,’ says Griselda defiantly. 

‘ And sworn you in not to betray the knowledge, I see,’ says 
Mr. Dysart with an imitating laugh. ‘ Cautious youth!’ 

‘He swore me to nothing; nevertheless I shall tell you 
nothing,’ retorts she. 

‘ The truculency of your attitude and expression conveys that 
to me without words,’ says Dysart with a contemptuous shrug. 
‘Unhappily for you, however, heroics are completely thrown away 
upon me. Now, hear me,’ his manner grows suddenly hard and 
stern, and leaning forward he compels her gaze tomeet his. ‘One 
word for all—you shall meet this lover of yours no more.’ 

‘ Lover?’ cries the girl, stung by the insolence of his tone. 

‘Ay, lover. You forget, perhaps, that scene I saw with my 
own eyes yesterday. Capital eyes they are still, in spite of my 
years—have you ever noticed their brilliancy ?’ fixing them re- 
morsefully on her as he speaks, with such a steady glare that 
Griselda shivers. Surely there is something uncommon. about 
those awful eyes, ‘They showed me this young man of yours, 
this waif and stray cast up out of the mud of humanity to gratify 
your vanity—this fellow whose name you are ashamed to pro- 
nounce—kneeling prostrate before you, worshipping at your feet 
so close to the public highway, that all who ran might read! It 
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was charmingly romantic, no doubt; ideally perfect, deliciously 
unconventional, and—permit me to add—grossly vulgar and in- 
decent !’ 

‘Uncle—!’ breaks in Vera tremulously, but, beyond a glance 
at her full of virulent malice, he ignores her interruption. 

‘I am your guardian,’ he goes on, addressing Griselda always ; 
‘an unwilling one, be assured, but still your guardian, and as 
such I shall see that for the future you do not disgrace yourself 
or me.’ 

‘I forbid you to speak to me like this,’ says Griselda in a low 
choked tone that vibrates-with wounded modesty. ‘It is you who 
disgrace yourself when you speak of—of. , 

‘Of your evident longing to fling yourself into the arms of the 
first man you meet.’ 

‘Vera, will you permit this?’ demands the girl passionately, 
turning to her sister a face from which the angry blood of a 
moment since has flown, leaving it white and set as marble. 

‘It is intolerable!’ says Vera. ‘Uncle Gregory, I shall not 
stay here to listen to such words addressed to Griselda!’ 

‘I am not aware that I ever pressed you to remain. The first 
moment it occurs to you to leave this room, I beg you will let no 
considerations for my comfort detain you.’ 

‘I shall not allow you so to insult my sister.’ 

‘No? ‘And how do you propose to prevent me?’ asks Dysart, 
leaning back in his chair and surveying her with a studied smile. 
‘ But—to continue what I meant to say when you so—er—brusquely 
interrupted me—if you ever again,’ once more concentrating his 
attention on Griselda, ‘seek this lover of yours; if you ever again 
dare to disobey my orders, and go beyond the precincts of my 
garden and pleasure-grounds—all of which are to be seen from the 
front windows—if, in effect, you go out of reach of my eyes, I shall 
turn you and your sister out upon the highroad to starve.’ 

It would be impossible to convey on paper the amount of 
venom he manages to hiss into these last words. They are spoken 
low, but they impress his listeners with the idea that he means 
them thoroughly, and that he would be rather glad than other- 
wise, were occasion given him, to put them into execution. 

‘You fully understand?’ he says, still looking at Griselda. 
‘ Disobey me and out you go. Then see what this lover of yours 
willdofor you. The one,’ turning a slow malignant look on Vera, 
‘who dares to thwart a plan of mine will do it to her cost! Be- 
ware therefore !’ 

He signs to them to leave the room. 


(Zo be continued.) 





WM Dap and a Nigh. 


THE end was not far off, I felt, and almost welcomed it, as I dreamily 
lay back in the seat. The morning was still young ; the garden of 
the Thames Embankment was gay with flowers and lively with 
the prattle of children, who, under the watchful care of nurses 
and governesses, were playing in the warm sunshine. The pre- 
vious night I had slept on the seats lining the Embankment, until 
the biting sea-wind coming up the reaches of the Thames with 
the tide in the cold grey hours of the dawn had chilled and 
numbed me, and forced me until the last hour to wander about, 
making imaginary rendezvous with myself in various parts of the 
metropolis, and anon walking in feverish haste to keep them. 

The previous morning had seen me the possessor of twopence, 
which I had spent in a scone and half a pint of porter; since 
then, save a drink or two of water at the fountain at theentrance . 
to the British Museum, where I had a ‘reader’s ticket,’ nothing 
had passed my lips. I was more utterly solitary now in teeming 
London than I had ever been when in the primeval forests of 
Ceylon. 

I lay back, resting, in a corner of the garden seat, worn out and 
faint, my eyes closed with the listless weakness engendered by 
physical want, and the scenes and images of the past few months 
elbowed and jostled each other through my benumbed brain. 

Within a short distance of time I had been a wealthy 
Ceylon coffee-planter, a member of good West-end clubs, in 
‘Society,’ and engaged to ‘a lass wi’ a lang pedigree.’ One of 
the earliest pioneers of the new band of young planters, I had 
spent my best energies, years, and capital in opening up the virgin 
soil of the island. 

At first all had gone well, but a few years before those fell 
enemies of the coffee tree, the borer (Hemetlia vastatriz), leaf- 
disease, and coffee-bugs had swept away our green and smiling plan- 
tations, leaving nothing but ruin menacing and now triumphant. 
After a hard battle, loyally aided by the Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, itself ruined afterwards, numbers of the planters had 
tasted that bitterness that is almost worse than death, and had 
joined the fallen ranks of their confréres in the late Confederate - 
States who were ruined by the war. The fall for me, when once it 
came, had been rapid. What savings I had had gone in futile 
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experiments to arrest the ravages of the coffee blight. The 
Oriental Bank Corporation had foreclosed on my heavily mortgaged 
and useless acres under instructions from England, and I was in 
debt and penniless when the final crashcame. Gradually jewelry 
and clothes had disappeared, and now the one suit of tweed I had 
on was all I possessed in the world. When a man begins to get 
shabby his boots go first ; mine were following this law of nature, 
and gaping cracks had that morning appeared to enhance my 
depression. I had no money for a steerage passage even, or I 
would have emigrated, and repeated trials had shown me the 
futility of trying to work an outward passage to any colony. As 
I lay back, and all these events passed like a tangled skein through 
my mind, scene after scene unrolled before my closed eyes in a con- 
fused panorama. Christmas scenes in Ceylon, where loyal planters 
in the wild jungle, foot on felled trees and bumpers in hand, 
toasted ‘ The Queen, God bless her!’ Anon the scenes changed to 
club card-rooms, where I was engaged in my one hobby, playing a . 
scientific rubber of whist, and pulling the game out of the fire. 
Anon it changed to the gorgeous drawing-room of my late pro- 
spective mother-in-law, and her cold, high-bred, metallic voice 
seemed to beat on my weary and wounded spirit :—‘ Most sorry 
for you, of course; but, in your changed circumstances, all con- 
nection with my daughter must cease; you must not call again.’ 
Her scornful daughter standing near, looking at me curiously, with 
half-closed eyes and with cruel mocking mouth like a poison- 
ous flower; my blindly walking departure, and the meeting on the 
stairs of the snug, satisfied-looking barrister, my late rival. Pic- 
tures of pleasant picnics up the river, shivering tramps on the 
Embankment, warm armchairs in my late clubs, cold benches in 
the parks, recollections of pleasant little dinners and the pangs 
of gnawing hunger, all wove a woof of silk and rags intermingled 
in my poor bedazed brain, till they seemed to twist a misty cob- 
web round it, and I must have swooned. My unconsciousness 
must have lasted some considerable space of time, for when I had 
slowly returned to sentient existence the nurees and their charges 
had all left the gardens, the last couple disappearing through the 
gates as I looked towards them. As they left the gardens the 
little child pointed to me and said something, but the nurse, who 
had evidently noticed that I had fainted, hurried it away. I sat 
up painfully, and thought I would take a drink of water at the 
fountain which was bubbling and glistening in the sun near the 
Burns statue. As I sat up I noticed on the seat near me a large 
piece of plum-cake, which had been slightly nibbled by tiny teeth, 
and a crumpled piece of silver tissue paper.. There was no one 
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else in the gardens except a couple of clerks hurrying Cityward 
to their offices, so I seized the cake and eagerly ate it. Carelessly 
picking up the bit of tissue paper, I opened it, and found a new 
penny and an equally bright threepenny-piece. Here was untold 
wealth to one in my position; the baby had evidently had the 
new coins given it that morning, and had been playing at the seat, 
when my pallor had attracted the attention of the nurse and made 
her hurry it away. ‘It is an ill wind that blows nobody good,’ I 
reflected ; ‘here goes for a toss to decide for a Gatti restaurant, a cup 
of coffee and a roll, or the “ Blue Posts,” and a sandwich and pint 
of beer.’ Up spun the coin. ‘Tails, all right; Gatti’s and coffee for 
ever!’ I soon found a place just outside the gates, and, my modest 
refection concluded, I felt better in every way, and decided on 
going back to my late seat to consider what I should do next. 

By this time the human tide had set in in full flow Temple 
and Cityward. Many barristers, in the sunny summer mornings, 

, get out at Charing Cross station and walk to the Temple, to enjoy 
the fresh breeze from the river and sight of the flowers before 
setting to work. While sitting there and listlessly looking on and 
watching the hurrying passengers, and idly speculating what their 
avocations might be, I saw an elderly gentleman enter at the gates 
by the Underground station whom I seemed vaguely to remember. 
As he drew nearer I recollected when and where I had met him; 
he was Bonsor, the celebrated Q.C., at this time making some 
15,0001. a year professional income, in addition to his large pri- 
vate fortune. Wealthy and childless, he had one absorbing hobby— 
whist ; and he was (for he has long joined the majority) accounted 
one of the keenest and cleverest players of the day. I had the 
fellow-feeling towards him that makes us wondrous kind, for in 
better days we had had several battles, with even success, and when 
partners almost invariably carried everything before us. 

I pressed my hand on my weary forehead while I thought in 
bitterness of spirit of the gap that now separated us, and a tear 
trickled slowly down my cheek. Hastily taking my handker- 
chief, I wiped it away and looked up. 

He had been walking slowly along the path towards me, 
his hands clasped behind his back, and evidently cogitating 
deeply. As he passed me, he looked up casually; a gleam of 
puzzled recognition passed over his features, and, as I hastily 
tucked my shabbily booted feet under the seat and bowed, he 
gave me a sharp look and then nodded. My tweed suit had been 
made by the best London tailor, and, though worn, was not shabby, 
and I had a clean collar on, as collars were the only unsaleable 
articles I possessed, and I had a reserve stock from which I could 
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draw. He then walked slowly on, and I indifferently leaned back, 
in the seat, as I had not expected any further recognition from a 
mere ‘ whist acquaintance,’ as the term goes. While I carelessly 
watched him he suddenly appeared to give a slight start, as 
if a thought had struck him, and, standing for a moment in 
deep thought, he turned sharply round, as if his mind were made 
up, and came at a quick pace towards me, evidently intending 
to speak tome. Back went my feet under the seat. 

‘Bother him,’ I mentally said. ‘He is going to bore me with 
some abstruse whist problem; I wish he would tell me how I can 
get a bed and some food instead.’ 

‘How d’ye do?’ he said, holding out his hand. ‘ It’s over six 
months since I have seen you. I was sorry to hear you had gone 
under; no fault of yours,’ he added kindly, as he saw me flush. 
‘«“ What a pity,” I said; “that young man plays one of the best 
rubbers in England, or, for that matter, I have heard,”’ he added, 
‘in India either.” ’ 

At any other time I should have liked this praise, for every 
man likes to know he is considered an adept at his hobby. Now 
I merely thought, cuz bono? while I silently bowed my thanks. 

‘Well, look here,’ said he briskly, ‘I will make you an offer ; 
it can do you no harm,and may put asum from a few hundreds to 
several thousands in your pocket by this time to-morrow. Don’t 
interrupt me,’ he said, as I started, waving his hand and taking 
a seat beside me. ‘ You have heard of my cousin, Lord Gilderoy ?’ 

I nodded assent ; not for worlds could I have spoken. Lord 
Gilderoy was an elderly nobleman, and known to me by repute as 
a veteran enthusiast at whist. 

‘ Now,’ he continued, ‘ there is a great rivalry between Gilderoy 
and myself as to who is the best player. We have lately been 
engaged in winding up some complicated family affairs, real 
estate and one thing and another, and there is a balance of some 
10,0007. that, unless he and I can settle amicably between us, we 
must appeal to the courts to decide about. So we have agreed to 
have a whist duel to settle it, each of us to select a disinterested 
partner, so far as losing is concerned, but to make a private 
arrangement with them to have a share of the winnings. Captain 
Mostyn was to have been my partner, for we have arranged to 
play to-night; but I have just had a telegram to say the poor fellow 
has broken his arm. To cut the matter short, will you take his 
place ? I will take the loss on myself if we lose, and give you a third 
of the winnings if we pull it off.’ 

‘Yes, here is my hand on it,’ gasped I; and for the second time 
that morning I fainted. 
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‘ Here, drat the man, don’t do that!’ exclaimed the scandalised 
Q.C., vigorously shaking me; and on immediately coming to 
again I saw him somewhat ruefully regarding my tattered boots. 

‘I didn’t know things had gone so far as that with you,’ he 
said ; ‘ however, perhaps you will play all the better. I won’t go 
back from my word. Perhaps it is just as well I knew now 
how dicky things are with you, for I shall know what to do. 
Now, I am a man of the world,’ he continued, as he looked at my 
pale and hollow cheeks. ‘Iwant your brain clear and steady for 
to-night; luckily, it is early morning. You must go and get 
drunk now at once.’ 

I understood what he meant in his kindly rough way, so 
said : 

‘I will do all you tell me, of course.’ 

‘ Well, you know,’ he replied, ‘ if you go rushing here and there, 
eating a little lunch, drinking moderately only a few glasses of 
wine, then dining later, with two or three moderate glasses more, 
you will, in your weak state, be only dazed and tired at night 
when I want you. We must go in for heroic remedies. Here 
are two ten-pound notes; I saw you less than a year ago, and so 
I know you can get your dress things out of.pawn. Bless you, 
my dear fellow, when my poor dear father was alive, and I had 
first started at the Bar, I have been in the racket myself! Got 
any more tickets ?’ 

I pulled out of my watch-pocket a small bundle of them. 

‘ Just as I expected,’ he said, running his eye over them— 
‘portmanteau, shirts, &c., dress suit, opera-hat, boots—mum 
—mum, 4/. 10s.; morning-suit, 3/.; dressing-case and sundries, 
2l.; total, say, 12/. New hat and boots and great coat, say, 5/. 
more ; that’s 17/. Well, well, here is an extra fiver and a pound, 
which will leave you about 8/. in hand.’ 

Mechanically I took the proffered notes and sovereign, while 
I stammered out my thanks. 

‘Never mind the thanks now,’ he said grimly ; ‘I want to win 
that money, and beat Gilderoy. I am treating you in a purely 
business way. ‘This money is my sprat to catch the mackerel of 
the big stakes we shall be playing for in the small hours of 
to-morrow morning. Now, do you obey me,’ he added sternly; 
‘and don’t throw this chance away. Listen. When you go out 
of those gates, call a hansom, drive to a bootmaker’s and hatter’s, 
and get a good pair of boots and hat; then, before doing anything 
else, go toa high-class restaurant and have a pint of the best cham- 
pagne; don’t sip it, put it in a tumbler and drink it: that will 
put some life into you; then drive to the pawnbroker’s and get 
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your clothes and portmanteau; then to some baths, have a bath, 
change there, give the cabman your old things, pay him off at 
one of the railway stations, and dismiss him; then take a fresh 
cab, as if you had just come to town; take good rooms somewhere. 
Mind, do all this without eating or further drinking,’ he added 
impressively. ‘As soon as you have secured your rooms, order 
the manservant to air your things, to get the creases out,’ the wily, 
cynical man about town explained, with a shrewd twinkle in his eye. 
‘If you are sharp you can carry out all the above programme by 
half-past one. Then go out and have a déjeuner a la fowrchette; 
have a pint of champagne, a bottle of good burgundy, and a cup 
of coffee, and a couple of green Chartreuses to wind up with ; then 
go back to your chambers and sleep till seven o’clock. Be called 
then, dress in full dress, dine lightly, remembering what is before 
you, and call for me at Belgrave Square at nine o’clock; send me 
your address in a telegram to the Lord Chancellor's Court as soon 
as you have taken rooms, and I will send to see you are awakened 
all right. And now, my boy, be off; no thanks; do as I have 
told you, and may success attend us.’ 

‘Amen,’ I said fervently, and prepared to hurry off, steeling 
my brain to coolness. 

‘Here, stay amoment,’ he said. ‘Of course you have sold your 
watch and studs; luckily it is not the fashion now to wear a watch 
and chain with evening dress; take this ; you must look well, you 
know,’ and he took off a ruby and diamond ring he was wearing. 
‘Look,’ he said, ‘ by unscrewing it here the setting and stones 
come out and make an evening-dress shirt-stud, and then, by re- 
screwing it, it becomes a plain gold ring; wear the stud to-night 
and the ring.’ 

I soon mastered the simple mechanism, and placed the ring 
on my finger. 

‘Good gracious me! I shall be late for the Lord Chancellor’s 
Court,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Be at Belgrave Square punctually ; and if 
you carry out my instructions you will be fit and sober.’ 

‘I will, indeed,’ I exclaimed ; and shaking my hand warmly he 
hurried up the steps at Waterloo Bridge. 

For a few moments [ stood like one in a dream. I looked at 
the gleaming ring, as if it were a genii’s gift, plunged my hand 
in my breast-pocket, there were the rustling notes; the sight of 
the sovereign recalled me to myself—this was tangible. I almost 
flew out of the garden, ‘Hi, hansom! drive me to the nearest 
bootmaker and hatter in the Strand.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Thence to the Bodega,’ How that.pint of golden rain went 
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down, and tingled through every fibre of my system, while the 
cabby drained his ‘ pint o’ bitter!’ 

‘ Attenborough’s of the three balls.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ responded the cabman promptly, with a sympathetic 
grin, for could he not see the gent had had a ‘ bit 0’ luck ?’ 

My transaction there did not take long. 

‘ Now, goto the Argyle Street Baths, and wait till I come out.’ 

In a quarter of an hour I emerged, neat and gentlemanly. 

‘ Here, catch hold, you can have this,’ I said, as I handed him 
my late toggery. ‘ Drive to Charing Cross station.’ 

Paying him off liberally there, to which he responded by wish- 
ing me ‘ good luck,’ I took my portmanteau and went out at the 
side entrance. Calling another hansom, I told him to drive to 
Jermyn Street, and stop at the first house with a card in the 
window. After securing the rooms, and giving the key of my 
portmanteau to the manservant, I drove to the ‘ Cri’.’ 

I look back on that meal with the sigh of satisfaction; I did 
justice to myself and it. I had a sympathetic waiter, who appre- 
ciated the taste with which I arranged the menu ; indeed, he said 
‘it was a pleasure to serve a gentleman who knew wot’s wot.’ 

Then I went back to Jermyn Street, and slept the dreamless 
sleep that follows utter exhaustion of mind and body, and that is 
induced by the cessation of mental worry. 

‘A person inquiring for you, sir; and it is time to get up,’ 
woke me, thoroughly recuperated, at seven o’clock. 

‘Show him in.’ 

Bonsor’s confidential clerk appeared. 

‘We received your telegram from the Criterion, sir,’ he said ; 
‘and the governor desired me to ask if you were well after your 
journey.’ 

‘In the best of health and spirits,’ I replied; ‘ give my com- 
pliments to your master, and say I will arrive punctually at the 
time named ; and get a drink,’ I said, as I gave him half-a-crown. 

‘I am going now to his house with some law papers, and will 
tell him at once, sir,’ he answered. 

How I enjoyed the contrast of the carefully-aired dress suit, 
the slippers warmed at the fire, and the glass of dry sherry while 
dressing and putting on the gleaming stud and a camellia to 
match, compared with the drink of cold water, the hard bench, 
and cold wind of the previous night! We are all the creatures of 
circumstance. A slice of a saddle of four-year-old mutton, a bird, 
a bottle of claret, some caviare on toast, and a small bottle of old 
port made a bracing dinner ; and a cup of coffee and curagoa put 
me in perfect training for the evening. 
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While waiting to go to Bonsor’s I thought over all the finesse 
of the game. I knew his style of play—it dovetailed, so to speak, 
with my own; we had always been en rapport with each other, 
and, given only fair average luck, I knew we were equal to any 
two men in England. 

After reaching Bonsor’s without further incident, he came out 
to meet me, and ten minutes afterwards we were shaking hands 
with Lord Gilderoy and the partner he had chosen. He had 
made a wise and yet unwise selection. His partner was an Italian 
Count, well known in the best Continental circles as one of their 
best whist-players. So far he was right in his selection; but I 
doubted if the Count had the imperturbability to play hour after 
hour without getting wearied or flurried. I knew a blue-blooded - 
Norman like Gilderoy would not forget acard, nor would his pulse 
beat faster if he knew he were to be killed ; and, as for my sturdy 
Saxon partner, the Q.C., I knew he would never know till the last 
what it was to be beaten, and I resolved to be as calm and clear 
in my play as he. 

After the mutual introductions were completed, and a bottle 
of champagne--had been drunk, we adjourned to the card-room. 
It was a cosy octagonal room, fitted with heavy oak panels, on 
which were painted hunting and other scenes. Massive dark-blue 
velvet curtains hung in front of the two windows, the table with 
its green baize cloth was in the centre of the room, with four com- 
fortable chairs ready placed, and a huge log burned cheerfully in 
the andirons of the ancient tiled fireplace. There were no 
mirrors to distract attention, nor garish gilding—all was massive, 
harmonious, and solid; while a splendidly carved sideboard was 
covered with bottles of every shape and hue, and massive silver 
dishes containing the perfection of a supper. The noiseless footman 
drew the Japanese screen in front of the door and withdrew ; and, 
with a courteous bow, we cut for choice of seats and deal. 

The deal fell to Lord Gilderoy, who at once séated himself ; 
the Q.C. and myself taking our seats on either side, as we had cut 
the cards, while the Count faced him. 

As the clock struck ten Lord Gilderoy said : 

‘ My dear cousin, our arrangement is, we now play till the clock 
strikes six, our sole limit being that neither of us lose more than 
twenty thousand pounds.’ 

‘Yes, my dear lord,’ answered the Q.C. 

‘I now cut for you,’ doing so as he spoke. 

‘ My deal,’ tersely said his lordship, and play commenced. 

When at Dublin University years ago I used to amuse myself 
when in bed going through the first three and sixth books of 
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Euclid mentally, problem by problem, by remembering the figures, 
and then working out the problems from the figures I had placed 
in the retina of my memory. So with whist; I could mentally 
play game after game by inwardly picturing the cards, and this and 
skill and judgment had made me the good player I undoubtedly 
was. I could not have been in better trim for playing. I knew, 
better far than anyone present, what I had lately gone through, 
and the dread spectre of it steeled instead of shattering my nerves. 

We were playing short whist, 100/. points, and a monkey 
(500/.) on the rubber. Hour after hour sped on with varying 
fortune—at one time we were a thousand pounds to the bad; 
again, a few hundreds to the good; again, a couple of thousand 
. pounds to the bad. Towards four o’clock we were about six hun- 
dred pounds to the bad, but in the last twenty minutes or so to 
the hour we scored the first bumper of the evening, two trebles 
and the rub, making 1,300/., and placing us 700/. to the good. 
From the time the clock struck luck set steadily in our favour. 

‘We agreed to double the stakes, cousin Bonsor,’ said Lord 
Gilderoy, ‘at four o’clock if neither of us had won or lost 5,0001.’ 

‘Yes,’ quietly assented the Q.C. 

With the exception of two singles and one treble in different 
games, we won steadily till half-past five. 

‘ How do we stand ?’ said his lordship. 

‘We have won exactly fifteen thousand pounds I make it,’ 
said Bonsor, without even a flicker of excitement. 

‘Yes, that is it exactly,’ said Lord Gilderoy, as he impassively 
took a pinch of snuff and handed me the diamond-crested box. 

We started on the final game, and Bonsor and I scored a double. 

‘I will take your five to two in thousands, Bonsor, if you like,’ 
said Lord Gilderoy. 

‘Very well, cousin,’ he replied ; and we played. 

Throughout the evening our opponents would have done better 
had they known each other’s styles of play more ; both were nearly 
perfection in their way, but the Count had various Continental 
signal's and habits, which I understood, for I had studied the game 
in all its schools and its every aspect, but they only served to 
confuse and perplex his partner, who was accustomed to play the 
English game and its code of signals only. The poor Count, 
flurried and vexed at losing for his friend, seeing his signals 
throughout the evening had been ignored or misunderstood, here 
made the solitary mistake in as fine a tournament of whist as has 
ever been played, and revoked, giving us a treble. 

Bonsor knew his cousin far too well to venture to offer to excuse 
it; and, besides, he knew the money did not matter to an enormously 
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wealthy man like Lord Gilderoy. ‘A double, treble, and the rub 
and odds make an even 5,000/., and 15,000/. before make a level 
20,0001.,’ said Lord Gilderoy. As he spoke the clock chimed six. 

‘That is over, Cousin Jim, let us all have a drink. Dear Count, 
pray touch the bell for the men, and let us have some fresh air.’ 

Two footmen at once entered, and throwing open the heavy cur- 
tains and windows, a flood of glorious sunshine poured into the room. 

‘I must now bid you good night, or rather good morning, 
gentlemen ; it is time for an old fogey like me to go to roost.’ 

‘I thank you, sir, he said, turning to me with kindly and 
courtly grace, ‘for the pleasant night I have spent’ (and I could 
see he was sincere); ‘old people like me have few enjoyments ; 
keep this to remember me by,’ and he handed me his diamond 
snuff-box with a beautifully painted miniature of Madame du 
Barri in Sévres porcelain on the lid. 

I respectfully bowed my thanks, and with a genial nod all 
round he left the room. 

The Count was far too high-bred a gentleman to take any 
notice of their defeat, and in a few graceful airy sentences con- 
gratulated us on the excellence of our play. 

‘Meet me outside Coutts’s Bank in the Strand, at half-past ten 
sharp,’ said old Bonsor to me. 

‘Certainly,’ I said, with throbbing heart; and the Count and I 
went down the steps of the mansion together. 

He lived in the adjoining street, and kindly invited me to his 
rooms; but I longed to be alone, as my brain was in a whirl, and 
I courteously apologised for giving a negative reply, pleading 
early important business. 

On reaching the next street I bared my head to the bright 
sunshine, and greedily took in all the joy and beauty of the early 
morning. ‘ Was it all true?’ I kept asking myself. Everything 
convinced me it was true. ‘It is no use going to Jermyn Street 
yet,’ I thought; ‘I can’t sleep, that is certain. I know what I will do: 
Here, hansom!’ I called, as an early cab passed me, ‘drive me to 
Covent Garden ;’ and in a few minutes I was enjoying the luxury 
of fresh strawberries, plucked an hour before in Kentish gardens 
and agreed with good Bishop Berkeley when he said, ‘ Doubtless, if 
God had chosen, He could have made a better berry, but doubtless 
He never did.’ ‘ What a contrast to yesterday!’ I thought, as the 
luscious berries melted in my throat, parched with the long excite- 
ment. An hour later I was in my bath at Jermyn Street, and by 
the time I had finished breakfast the hour of my meeting Bonsor 
had arrived. As I reached the Bank steps a well-appointed 
brougham drove up and old Bonsor alighted. 
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‘ Pulled it off, eh, my boy,’ he said, cheerily. ‘ Lord Gilderoy is 
full of praises of your play; but, take my advice, and remember you 
are only an earthen pot amongst us brass ones ; what is only sport 
to us might be death to you; come along, and let us square accounts.’ 

We then went into the bank ; he and Lord Gilderoy both banked 
there, so he paid in Lord Gilderoy’s cheque for 20,0001. to his 
own account. He then turned to me and said: 

‘We will be strictly accurate. I promised you a third of our 
winnings ; we have done better than I thought and scooped the 
pool; your share of 20,0001. is 6,666/, 13s. 4d., less 261. I advanced 
you yesterday. Here is my cheque for 6,640/. 13s. 4d.; go over 
there and cash it.’ 

I did so, receiving a large roll of crisp notes. 

‘Here is your ring, sir,’ I said, proffering it. 

‘No, my lad,’ he said, ‘ Gilderoy shall not outdo me, and, be- 
sides, you kept your head and played splendidly; keep it in 
remembrance of the day and night.’ 

What can a man do under these circumstances, but turn red 
and look foolish and gasp disjointed sentences ? 

‘What do you intend doing?’ he said sharply. 

His tone and words recalled me to myself, as he intended they 
should. 

‘Tam going to Queensland at once,’ I said ; ‘ coffee grows well 
there, and I hope for better luck the other side of the world than 
I had in Ceylon.’ 

_ € Well decided,’ he said, and he was evidently pleased ; ‘ write 
to me from there.’ 

‘I will, indeed, my kind friend,’ I said (and I have often done 
so, for I have prospered exceedingly there, and have been elected 
to the Legislature, and have had passed a bill for the amelioration 
of the condition of tramps. 

‘ Well, good-bye,’ he said, getting into his brougham, and I 
closed the door. 

_ € By the way,’ he said, and his mild face beamed on me with 
Cheeryble-like benevolence, ‘ one word; never gamble, young man, 
it’s a wicked and vile habit.’ 

‘Eh, what!’ said I aghast ; but he pulled the window sharply 
up, and the coachman, hearing the signal, started off at a sharp trot, 
leaving me, as the French say, planted there. 

If he intended to mystify me he fully succeeded, for though I 
have pondered long and earnestly I have never decided whether the 
worthy Q.C. was in earnest or not. 


SAUMAREZ DE HAVILLAND. 





Chrough the Furnace. 


CHAPTER I, 


AT a time when bounties and foreign competition had not yet 
injured the sugar trade of this country, two refiners, named 
Martin and Ward, made a considerable fortune in the seaport 
town of Northport. While still in middle life, Mr. Ward, for 
whom a country life had always possessed great attractions, re- 
solved to retire from business, and for the future reside on an 
estate which he had recently purchased. Though he withdrew 
from all active share in the business, he still retained a small 
interest in the refinery, for the benefit, he said, of his son, should 
he manifest an inclination to engage in trade. His only son was 
at that time a boy of twelve. He was afterwards sent to Harrow 
and Cambridge, where he was very popular among his companions, 
and distinguished himself in various athletic games. But a 
young man who was less likely ever to engage in trade would 
have been hard to find. Harry Ward seemed inclined for no 
more serious occupations than those afforded by the billiard-table 
and the hunting-field. Soon after he came of age his father died, 
leaving him the sole possessor of all his property. After leaving 
the university young Ward came to London, and there he un- 
fortunately got into a faster set than that in which he had 
mingled at college. He took to steeplechasing, riding his own 
horses, and in this and various other ways he began to lose his 
money rapidly. His estate was first mortgaged and then sold. 
He was only twenty-seven when he found that nothing remained 
to him of all his father had left, except the share in the refinery. 
He now wrote to Mr. Martin offering to sell his interest in the 
business. The merchant replied that he was not then in a 
position to pay the money required, and he invited his former 
partner’s son to come and aid him in his business, which, he said, 
had recently been falling off, but which, he hoped, by an infusion 
of young blood, would soon be restored to its former prosperity. 
Several reasons made young Ward resolve to embrace the career 
that was presented to him. Some disclosures that had recently 
reached his ears gave him good cause for believing that nefarious 
practices had been used to deprive him of the greater part of the 
money he had lost; he had proof that one of his most intimate 
friends was utterly untrustworthy, and there were other causes 
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which rendered his mode of life distasteful to him. On the whole, 
Ward was a very good fellow, and the worst that could be laid to 
his charge was the neglect of his own interests, and want of 
cireumspection in choosing his companions. His generous, con- 
fiding nature had made him an easy prey for sharpers. Ashe had 
now no means except his share in the sugar refinery, and his 
income from that source had been steadily decreasing during the 
last few years, he could not doubt that it would be to his interest 
to accept Mr. Martin’s proposal. There was no reason why the 
business should nct again become prosperous, as he knew that 
some were making a great deal of money in this trade. 

Mr. Martin had asked him to stay at his house till he should 
find suitable apartments in the town. Both when he was at 
school and at college, and subsequently, after his father’s death, 
he had been invited by Mr. Martin to visit him, but none of these 
invitations had been accepted. On his arrival in Northport he 
found the place strange to him, as he had not been there since he 
was a boy of twelve, and during the interval many changes had 
taken place. Mr. Martin lived in a large house, in which the 
evidences of wealth, culture, and refinement were everywhere 
apparent. The owner received his guest in a very cordial manner. 
He was a fine-looking old gentleman, about whom, notwithstanding 
his endeavour to be agreeable, Ward did not fail to notice a certain 
air of melancholy, which he attributed to the recent falling off in 
his business. Soon after his arrival, while he was talking to his 
host, a remarkably handsome girl entered the room, whom Mr. 
Martin introduced as his daughter. Miss Martin was an only 
child, and was twenty-one. During dinner Ward talked a great 
deal to her, with ever-increasing admiration, and afterwards they 
played chess together. By the time she retired, the young man 
felt that for the first time in his life he was sincerely in love. 
Very bitter were his regrets and self-reproaches that night when 
he found himself alone. He was not now in a position to marry. 
If four years ago, while he was a rich man, he had accepted 
Mr. Martin’s pressing invitations to visit him, how different his 
life might have been. At that time this beautiful girl must have 
been just developing into womanhood, with her heart as yet un- 
touched; was it impossible that he might have won it ? ° It was 
certain that a girl so attractive must have had many wooers, and 
it was unlikely that, being so amiable and warmhearted, as she 
clearly was, she had not bestowed her affections upon one of them. 
There was that in her manner which had seemed to him plainly 
to indicate that she was no longer free. Harassed by such 
thoughts as these, the young man lay upon his restless pillow, 
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nor was it till the morning began to break that at last he fell 
asleep. 

Next evening when Ward accompanied Mr. Martin to the 
drawing-room after dinner, he saw a gentleman a few years older 
than himself seated by Miss Martin. Ward, on being introduced, 
found his name was Faulkner. He was a tall well-built man, 
whose face, though undeniably handsome, had a cold selfish expres- 
sion that made Ward from the. first entertain a dislike towards 
him. His features were clearly cut, and were so dark as to make 
it probable he was of foreign origin, though in manner and speech 
he was thoroughly English. He was clearly a man of considerable 
mental power and of strong will; and both to his surprise and 
regret Ward noticed that Mr. Martin and his daughter stood in 
some awe of him. As he listened to the rich, thrilling tones of 
his voice, and saw the resolute look in his eyes, Ward began to 
understand that this was a man who was likely to influence greatly 
those with whom he came intocontact. On Mr. Martin proposing 
to his partner that they should have a cigar together, they went 
out of the room, leaving Miss Martin and Mr. Faulkner again 
alone. When they reached the library, Mr. Martin confirmed 
the fears, which Ward had from the first entertained, by telling 
him that his daughter was engaged to Mr. Faulkner, and that 
their marriage was to take place soon. Mr. Martin added that it 
was his intention to take into partnership his future son-in-law, 
who was at present manager of the business, and had been in his 
employment since he was a boy. Jealousy alone did not account 
for the antipathy which Ward had conceived for Faulkner, and on 
hearing this intelligence, he mentally registered a vow that he 
would not remain in a business in which that man had a share. 
When they returned to the drawing-room, while Mr. Martin was 
conversing with his future son-in-law, Ward talked to the young 
lady, and it was with mingled satisfaction and pity that he came 
to the conclusion that she had not bestowed her heart upon 
Mr. Faulkner. 

Both on that occasion and on many others, while-he remained 
in the house, Ida Martin was able to divine the feelings with 
which Ward regarded her, although he never ventured to speak a 
word of love. And ere long she also made the discovery that she 
was not indifferent to him. So far was she from loving Faulkner 
that it had only been at her father’s urgent request that she had 
consented to marry him. Her father had represented to her that 
if she acceded to his wishes he would be able to retire from busi- 
ness while he still possessed a competence ; whereas, by continuing 
in trade, he would gradually become impoverished, as he had long 
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been losing money. It had, therefore, been for her father’s sake 
that she had consented to sacrifice herself. But not till now had 
she realised the terrible nature of the doom that was in store for 
her. From the first time of their meeting, she had never looked 
upon Ward as a stranger. He was the son of the oldest and 
dearest friend she had ever known. His father, after his retire- 
ment, had often returned to Northport, and been a guest in their 
house, and she could well remember the delight which she had 
experienced at these visits, and her regret that Mr. Ward never 
fulfilled his oft-repeated promise to bring his son, who had been 
her playfellow in early childhood, and of whom she had never lost 
the recollection. Now when she tried, in doubt and trouble, to 
read her heart, it seemed as though, before he had come to her at 
last, she must have loved him. 


CuHaPpTer II. 


AFTER a few days, Ward went into lodgings and began to do 
his utmost to master the details of the business, Though he had 
hitherto led a useless life, Ward was very far from being a fool ; 
on the contrary, it now seemed as though he must have inherited 
much of the commercial ability which had distinguished his father. 
Mr. Ward senior had founded the business, and had been a far abler 


and wealthier man than Mr. Martin, who, so long as Mr. Ward 
took an active part in conducting the affairs of the firm, held only 
a secondary place. 

Ward had not been long in the office when he dincowereld 
several facts of importance. He found that it was not till after 
his father’s death that the business had begun to fall off. Previous 
to that time, Faulkner had been engaged in the West Indies, 
where they owned sugar plantations, and he had then come home 
to manage the business in this country. The coincidence of these 
dates appeared to Ward significant, as he knew that, although his 
father had virtually retired, yet, in a twofold sense he had always 
retained an interest in the business, and was sharp enough to 
have discovered the causes of loss, which Mr. Martin owned were 
a, puzzle to himself. One day he ventured to say to Mr. Martin: 

‘As Mr. Faulkner wasso long in Trinidad, he must have a good 
knowledge of the business both there and here ?’ 

‘He knows more about it than I do myself,’ was the unsatis- 
factory reply. 

‘Yet his management of the business does not appear to have 
been successful ?’ 

‘Every trade is liable to seasons of depression. Things will 
doubtless take a turn.’ 
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‘ Other refineries seem to be doing well.’ 

‘So has ours in the past, and will again, I have no doubt.’ 

‘Do you not think, Mr. Martin, it would be well for us to get 
the help of an accountant in examining our books, and also that 
we should investigate thoroughly whether the business is being 
managed in the best possible way ?’ 

‘I certainly object to anything of the kind.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘TI may as well tell you that Mr. Faulkner, and not myself, is 
virtually the head of the business, so that I could not very well 
do what would be tantamount to doubting his ability or probity.’ 

And as he said this Mr. Martin’s eyes fell before the searching 
gaze of the junior partner. 

‘May I ask how Mr. Faulkner comes to be head of the 
firm, as I never heard of it till now ?’ 

‘The fact is that, after his marriage with my daughter, which 
will take place in about two months, it has been arranged that he 
is to buy me out, when I will retire.’ 

‘Mr. Faulkner buy you out?’ exclaimed Ward in astonish- 
ment, for he knew that Mr. Martin’s interest in the firm was worth, 
at the very lowest computation, eighty thousand pounds—‘ Why, 
I understood that, till five years ago, Mr. Faulkner was only 
receiving a clerk’s wages.’ 

‘True; but he has been nearly fifteen years in our employ- 
ment, and has doubtless saved money; and he may have been 
left money for aught I know. All I am certain of is, that he is in 
a position to do what I state; of that my solicitor, in drawing up 
my daughter’s settlements, has satisfied himself.’ 

‘I know where he has got the money,’ Ward was about to 
exclaim, but he wisely restrained himself. ‘ He has taken it out 
of your pocket and mine,’ said the young man to himself, as he 
moved away with tightly compressed lips. 

Although his share in the business did not amount to more 
than one-sixth, he thought he had the right to insist on the 
investigation he desired. If he carried out this resolution, and 
his suspicions proved groundless, he would be compelled to with- 
draw from the firm, seeing that both Mr. Martin and his future 
son-in-law would be justly incensed. But, on the other hand, 
even if he remained passive meanwhile, he would soon be forced 
to resign his share, as he had already resolved never to be in 
partnership with Faulkner. This was the dilemma which con- 
fronted him, and he soon decided to choose the first alternative, 
by instituting a searching scrutiny into the manner in which the 
business had recently been managed. Two powerful motives 
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urged him to adopt the course upon which he had determined : 
he was eager to prevent the happiness of the girl he loved being 
entrusted toa man whom he believed to be a villain, and he 
wished, if possible, to retain the sole means which he now 
possessed of obtaining a livelihood. He was at a loss, however, 
as to the manner in which he could best carry out his intention. 
He had found Mr. Martin foolish and impracticable, and if Faulkner 
had any suspicion of his purpose, he might easily thwart him, till 
he had the reins wholly in his own hands, for two months would 
soon pass by. How that thought racked the young man, and 
filled his heart again with vain regrets! 

He decided to take no one into his confidence, and to carry 
out his project unaided. As a partner, he thought he had aright 
to inspect the work of any employé, and he intended to enter 
the office some night after it was closed and make a rigorous 
investigation of the books of the firm. He had several books of 
accounts and memoranda that had been made by his father when 
he was conducting the business, and from these Ward, by con- 
siderable labour, obtained a complete knowledge of the transactions 
of the firm at the time of its greatest prosperity. Armed with 
this information, he left his rooms one night about twelve o’clock, 
and proceeded tothe refinery. The office was outside of the main 
building, with which, however, it communicated, and although he 
had not the key of the principal door, he had a key of the others; 
but to reach it he would need to go through the refinery. There 
was a night-watchman, but Ward entered without seeing him, 
and the Newfoundland dog, that was lying guarding the wicket, 
knew him and made no alarm. Even at night the heat of the 
refinery was overpowering, and, ere he had gone very far, Ward 
was forced to divest himself of the overcoat he was wearing, which 
he hung upon a nail. He had brought a lantern, and so was able ~ 
to make his way through the darkness. He ascended a stair, till 
he came to the second floor, and then went along various passages, 
till he reached the door of the counting-house. As he had brought 
the key, he obtained an entrance without difficulty. He found, 
as he expected, the door of the manager’s private room locked, 
and without any hesitation he burst it open. Then he proceeded 
to examine the books and papers of which he had come in search. 
His mastery of the details concerning the business which he had 
got from his father’s documents enabled him to proceed in his 
investigation with a clear-sighted intelligence and a thorough 
comprehension of all he saw. He had not gone very far when his 
worst suspicions were confirmed, as he found the most convincing 
proof of long-continued roguery. Concerning Faulkner’s delin- 
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quencies it will suffice to say that he had misstated the quantity 
of sugar imported from their own plantations, and while the 
business of the firm appeared actually to be increasing, owing to 
the amount of raw material bought in the open market, such 
purchases had not been nearly so extensive as was represented. 
Had Mr. Martin taken any pains to overhaul the books, he could 
not have failed to discover the frauds. But for long he had placed 
implicit confidence in his manager, and when, at last, the scant 
returns from the business made him uneasy, Faulkner’s ascendency 
over him had become great, and prevented him from taking steps 
that would have shown distrust. 

Ward sat pondering over the accounts, and, mingled with his 
abhorrence of the villainy that had been disclosed, and with his 
indignation at the loss which he himself had suffered, was the 
feeling of intense delight that Ida Martin had been rescued from 
a life of certain misery. The young man shudderedas he imagined 
her the wife of this arrant scoundrel. Mr. Martin’s remissness, 
he thought, could only be accounted for by his knowledge that 
Faulkner was prepared to purchase his share, or at, least advance 
him a Jarge sum, to enable him to retire. Ward smiled grimly 
as he told himself that Faulkner must think he was merely robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, since he purposed restoring to Mr. Martin all 
the money which he had embezzled, and also intended to become his 
son-in-law! It was satisfactory, Ward thought, to know that this 
money of which they had been defrauded could still be recovered, 
and had not been lost in speculation. 

Leaning his head upon his hand, and busied with such reflec- 
tions, the junior partner was sitting in the dimly lit office, when 
suddenly he started to his feet, for a strong smell of burning 
reached him. Hastily seizing some culpatory evidence against 
Faulkner, he took his lantern and went back into the refinery. 
Here he could detect the signs of burning more plainly than 
before. There had been no appearance of fire in either of the 
floors through which he had lately passed, so he ascended a higher 
story, thinking that some rubbish might be smouldering which 
he could easily extinguish. But he could see nothing, and then 
he went higher still, for in the huge building there were no less 
than seven stories. Athin curl of smoke, which seemed to twine 
itself found_the lantern, made him resolve to search no further, 
but to go at once and give an alarm. He was hastily passing a 
lift, through which the bags of sugar were hoisted, when, looking 
down, he saw a man at the bottom, whom, to his astonishment, he 
recognised to be Faulkner. He had a light in his hand, and, to 
Ward’s horror, he applied the flame to some inflammable material 
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which instantly burst into a blaze. Ward rushed to the nearest 
stair, and on reaching the bottom found himself confronted by an 
impassable wall of flames. The sugar-house was evidently burning 
at several places. Though he could not advance, he swung him- 
self over the side of the stair and in this way reached the ground 
floor. But he found that between him and the door another 
and fiercer fire was raging. He was thus hemmed in between two 
fires, and the space between them was not more than twenty feet, 
and was every moment growing smaller. It was impossible for 
him to retrace his steps, as dense voluiaes of smoke mingled with 
flame were now rolling up the stair. Owing to the combustible 
nature of the materials, the fire was spreading with fearful 
rapidity. He could now hear the shouting of people from the 
street, who had been attracted by the fire. When the scorching 
breath of the flames was upon him, and he knew that in afew 
seconds they would be raging in the place where he stood, he 
wondered whether the incendiary had plotted his destruction, or, 
believing himself suspected, had fired the refinery, in order to 
destroy the evidences of his guilt. He was never to learn the 
truth. Stepping aside to avoid a flame, which with lambent 
motion had darted towards his head, as if greedy to devour him, 
his foot slipped upon a piece of smooth iron, and looking down he 
saw a trap-door, which he knew must lead toa cellar underground. 
With frantic haste—for a moment’s delay now would have been 
fatal—he raised the door by its ring and leapt into the aperture. 
He landed on the steps of a stone stair, and standing there he 
succeeded in closing the door, which fitted tightly into the brick 
flooring. That cellar was always hot, but how cool it seemed after 
the furnace through which he had passed! His hair had been 
singed, and his cheeks and hands were badly scorched. He still 
had his little lantern, which, singularly enough, had gone out, but 
he lit it again, and began to examine the place where he was. 
The stair descended for at least twenty feet, and the roof of the 
cellar was arched with bricks, and seemed so thick that only the 
most intense and long-continued heat would be able to penetrate 
it. There was no outlet except by the trap, and he now ascended 
the stairs again to satisfy himself that the iron was securely 
fastened, but he was met by a stream of boiling water, which 
caused him hastily to retreat. He concluded that the water 
came from the fire engines, and it continued to flow, till 
he had to mount on a large barrel in order to escape it. He 
noted with satisfaction that it did not rise above a certain point, 
from which fact he inferred that it was finding egress into some 
of the drains. The refinery was only a short distance from the 
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harbour, but was considerably above the level of the water, and as 
the drainage was, therefore, exceptionally good, his conjecture 
was probably correct. The vapour, which arose from the hot 
water, began to condense on the roof, and soon the walls and 
everything in the place were dripping with moisture. Ward was 
observing this phenomenon, and hoping that it would counteract 
the force of the heat, which was now plainly increasing, when he 
was startled by the most terrific noise which he had ever heard. 
No earthquake could have produced a more alarming sensation 
than this awful sound, which was accompanied by a tremor that 
inade the ground appear to heave. At first he was at a loss to 
account for the commotion, and then he concluded that some of 
the walls of the refinery had fallen, perhaps the tall chimney-stalk 
itself, and by the deathlike silence that followed he knew that 
he was now buried deep beneath the débris. This last shock 
proved too much for Ward, who was weakened by what he had 
already undergone, and oppressed by the stifling vapour ; so he lost 
consciousness. How long he remained in that state it was im- 
possible for him to know. When he recovered, he found the place 
much cooler, and from the improved state of the air, he believed 
there must be ventilation by means of perforated bricks in the 
roof and walls; perhaps the roof was partially hollow, and a 
current of air flowed along it. The floor was now quite dry. On 
ascending the stair, he found the trap-door partially staved in, 
aud the highest steps were covered with lime and brickdust and 
charred wood. As he expected, he could not move the iron. The 
stair and part of the floor were covered by a smooth hard substance, 
which he found to be sugar that had been melted by the heat. 
He now made a more careful inspection of the place and its con- 
tents. This cellar was not so large as some of the others which 
were beneath the refinery. There was no special use made of it, 
and articles of various kinds were stored there. He found several 
barrels of beer, that were kept for the use of the sugar-boilers and 
several others of the chief envployés. There was a large barrel of 
weevily biscuits that had been returned from one of the ships as 
unfit for use, and there were several boxes of various ship provi- 
sions of a like description. He was overjoyed to find a barrel of 
sperm oil, which had been used as being safer than paraffin. He 
had dreaded being left in the dark, and with care there was oil 
enough here to provide him with a small light for a year. He 
must keep his lantern always burning, as he had only a few matches 
remaining. There was plenty of rope lying about to furnish 
wicks. The provisions, he thought, would last as long as the oil. 
There would be no need to limit himself in the quantity he ate, 
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as the food was not of a kind to tempt the appetite. At present 
there seemed no chance of release ; not the faintest sound from 
without ever reached his ears, and though he had shouted many 
times, no response was ever given to his cry. He began to fear 
lest the solitude might affect his mind, so he occupied himself as 
much as possible in putting all the contents of the cellar in proper 
order, in shifting them, in inspecting his provisions, and in cal- 
culating how long they would last. How time was passing he did 
not know, as he had no key to wind his watch. Whether it was 
due to the food, the atmosphere, or exhaustion of body and mind, 
is uncertain, but he was frequently overcome by sleep, and he 
sometimes awoke with the impression that he must have slept for 
a long period. 

Up to this time his peril, narrow escape, and thoughts of still 
impending death had chiefly occupied his mind. When the fair 
vision of Ida Martin rose before him, as it often did, she appeared 
as one to whom he had bidden farewell, and who was separated 
from him for ever. Naturally he did not forget Faulkner, and 
his remembrance of him was never free from the deepest indig- 
nation and abhorrence. One night—or it may have been day— 
Ward was meditating upon all that had occurred since he came 
to Northport, when suddenly a thought arose which nearly drove 
him to frenzy. He had remembered that the time must now be 
close at hand when Ida Martin was destined to become Faulkner’s 
wife. A stranger to him, had she been doomed to be mated with 
this man, would have gained his pity, but the thought of her whom 
he loved being consigned to such a fate maddened him. Yet he, 
who was now ready and able to save her had he been free, was 
imprisoned, entombed probably for ever, by the very miscreant 
who in the future would assuredly cause her to lead a life of 
misery, and he was powerless to save her! No, he was not power- 
less, he was remaining inactive, when every hour of his time 
ought to be occupied by the most strenuous exertions. Had not 
prisoners ere now made a way through the walls that enclosed 
them; captives who could only work in the dead of night, and 
whose efforts were enfeebled by the fear of any noise reaching 
their jailors’ ears? There was no such dread to hinder him. He 
had a pocket-knife, he had seen some nails in a box, and the iron 
hoops of the barrels would also furnish him with tools. If he 
could enter one of the adjacent cellars, as he knew that nearly all 
of them communicated, he would almost certainly effect his es- 
cape, but if not, he could pierce another wall. He began at once 
with great eagerness to pick out with his knife the lime between 
the bricks in the spot which he had selected for his attempt. 
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His exertions soon dispelled his despair, and increased his hopes 
of gaining liberty, but the true object which nerved his efforts 
was such that, if he failed to accomplish it, liberty and life itself 
would become worthless. 






































Cuapter III. 


AFTER the fire, the night-watchman of the refinery told that 
he had found a coat, which turned out to be the property of the 
junior partner. It was hanging up, he said, not far from the 
main entrance, and he was certain it was not there when he had 
passed the place earlier in the night. He could not give any 
satisfactory answer to the question, how anyone could enter and 
hang up a coat there without being observed. He did not think 
it incumbent on him to state the fact that he had been roused 
from a sound sleep by the knocking of people on the door, who 
had discovered the fire. Nor did he let it be known that his 
sleep had extended for several hours, in faet ever since he had 
drunk a quart bottle of stout that had been presented to him by 
the manager. The overcoat seemed conclusive evidence that Mr. 
Ward was in the sugar-house at the time of the fire, and as he 
had disappeared that night, and no more could be heard of him, 
it was concluded that he had perished in the flames. The fact of 
his having entered the refinery unobserved, and being there then 
between one and two o’clock in the morning, for it was then the fire 
had first been noticed, was considered an extraordinary circum- 
stance, and caused many to believe that he had wilfully set fire to 
the building in several places, and, owing to the rapidity of the 
flames, he had been unable to escape from the conflagration. Mr. 
Martin did all in his power to prove that such suspicions were 
groundless, by showing that, instead of deriving any benefit from 
the fire, Mr. Ward, had he lived, would, like himself, have been 
ruined. The refinery had only been partially insured, and the 
whole of the money obtained from the insurance offices was needed 
to pay off a mortgage and settle the other debts of the firm. 

On the other hand, Faulkner, though he made no direct ac- 
cusation against the junior partner, never missed an opportunity 
of insinuating reasons which would explain an act of incendiarism. 
Mr. Ward, he said, had certainly been of the belief that the 
sugar-house was insured for a larger amount than was the case. 
Before coming to Northport, he had done his utmost to sell his 
interest in the business, and it was only when he failed to find a 
purchaser that he resolved to enter the firm in an active capacity. 

But he had never taken to the work; and to this assertion, which 
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he had too good reason to know was false, Faulkner used to add 
that it was not to be wondered at if a man who had spent his 
youth in idleness should find it hard to settle down to the routine 
of business and master all its details. Faulkner said that in his 
opinion it would have been a fortunate circumstance for Mr. Ward 
had the refinery been fully insured, and he had received his share, 
as in that case he would have been able to have speculated again 
on the turf, and perhaps have recouped himself for his* former 
losses. The malice which prompted these statements could 
scarcely have been exceeded, but in making them he was also 
influenced by his desire to avert the possibility of suspicion from 
himself. 

It was not only from” Mr. Ward’s looks and behaviour that 
Faulkner had discovered that he was suspected of fraud, as Mr. 
Martin had also mentioned to him the fact that his partner had 
suggested that a searching investigation should be made into 
their affairs. It mattered little that Mr. Martin had added that 
for the present he had opposed such a course being taken; as 
Faulkner was a sufficient judge of character to know that in 
business capacity Mr. Martin was little better than a child when 
compared with Mr. Ward, whose sharpness from the first had 
astonished him, and who, he knew, was quite capable of doing 
unaided what he had proposed. His guilt must inevitably be 
discovered, if Mr. Ward took such a course, and the loss of both 
character and money would ensue; and only by flight would he 
be able to escape the penalty of the law. He determined, there- 
fore, to destroy all the evidences of his guilt, and he chose the 
only method he knew by which this could be safely done. But he 
had other motives, almost as strong, for wishing to set fire to the 
refinery. He knew that in this way Mr. Ward would be ruined, 
and he had good cause, he thought, for wishing to be revenged 
upon him. But for Mr. Ward’s presence in Northport, assured 
prosperity had been awaiting him, and this man had also proved his 
successful rival in love. When he led Ida Martin to the altar, 
it would be with the consciousness that she had given her heart 
to his enemy. This knowledge only made him the more eager 
to obtain possession of her, that she too might live to regret that 
she had thwarted him. And he believed he was in love! It 
awoke his worst passions, when he looked at himself, and 
remembered the other hearts he had won, to think he was scorned, 
nay, loathed, by the only woman whom he had ever loved. Was it 
impossible, he had asked himself, that Ward might also deprive 

~him of her? The thought maddened him. If the refinery were 
burnt, Ward by being beggared would be impotent to oppose him, 
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and then Mr. Martin, also impoverished, would be completely 
in his power. He would lose nothing himself, as his ill-gotten 
gains were invested in government stock, and in property in 
Northport awaiting the transference which he had arranged with 
Mr. Martin. He hesitated no longer and resolved to carry out his 
nefarious scheme without delay. 

As he approached the refinery, about an hour after Ward had 
entered it, he saw a faint light shining from the window of his 
own private room in the office. He did not doubt that what he 
had dreaded was taking place, and that he had come just in time 
to save himself. Either Mr. Ward, or some agent employed by 
him, was in his room inspecting his papers. He entered the sugar- 
house quickly, and hurried by the sleeping watchman. When 
he saw a coat hanging up, which he recognised as Mr. Ward’s, he 
was thrown into a frenzy of rage and fear, and, almost like one 
insane, he set fire to the inflammable materials in several places. 
Nor did he stop till he was driven back by the flames, when he 
went out by a back entrance unobserved. 

As the watchman was close to the main entrance, he knew 
that the man must soon be awakened, and so escape. He did 
not contemplate the possibility of Mr. Ward meeting his death, 
as the window where he saw the light was only about twenty 
feet from the ground, and looked into the street. He only 
believed that he would be scared away, as he hoped, before he 
made any important discovery, and too hurriedly to think of 
taking anything with him from the room. But afterwards, when 
it seemed certain that Mr. Ward was dead, Faulkner felt neither 
remorse nor sorrow. He acquitted himself of all blame for his 
death by the thought that he had neither meditated it nor 
believed it possible, and satisfied the little conscience he had 
left by thinking that Mr. Ward had brought his fate accidentally 
upon himself, by entering the refinery at a time when he had 
prearranged to set it on fire, and by not using an ordinary amount 
of intelligence, so as to save himself. The fact that Ward could 
no longer threaten and oppose him gave him unmixed satisfac- 
tion. Nothing now stood in his way except the spirit of his future 
wife, but that he hoped to crush, and render wholly pliant to 
his will, and in this thought too he found satisfaction. 
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CHaPpter IV. 


Tue destruction of the refinery was a heavy blow to Mr. 
Martin. He was not, however, left destitute, because when the 
business was wound up, there still remained to him the ground 
on which the buildings had stood, and as this was near the docks, 
it possessed considerable value. But the interest of the sum he 
would obtain for it would be no more than sufficient to enable 
him to live in a very poor way compared with what he had been 
accustomed to all his life. Being a man of considerable refine- 
ment and culture, he had accumulated a large number of books, 
pictures, and other objects of art, in which he had found the 
chief pleasure of his life. Indeed, it would have been better for 
him had he spent less time in such pursuits and paid more 
attention to his business. So long as he had a partner of the 
ability of Mr. Ward senior, no harm came of his remissness, but 
after that gentleman’s decease matters had soon changed for the 
worse. His fine house and all its contents had already been dis- 
posed of, in order to meet the demands of private creditors, who 
had become urgent after the fire. With some assistance from 
Faulkner, all claims on him had now been settled, and it had 
been arranged that he was to remain in his house till after his 
daughter’s marriage. Thus it happened that, though im- 
poverished, Mr. Martin was still living like a wealthy man, in a 
house of large size, filled with costly works of art, and surrounded 
by fine grounds, conservatories, and gardens. But the change 
was now close at hand. 

On the evening before the day on which the banns were to be 
published for the first time, father and daughter were seated to- 
gether in the drawing-room. Ida looked so pale and sad, that 
her beauty now was less apparent than formerly, and in the eyes 
of a stranger her distressed face would have appeared deserving 
of pity rather than of admiration. Though her sorrow was ap- 
parent, none guessed the depth of the suffering which the loss of 
the man she loved had caused her. Not only had she loved him, 
but so long as he was near, there always seemed to her the chance 
that the fate which she so greatly dreaded would be averted. 
She was not ignorant that she was loved by him, even though he 
had never openly declared his affection, and she had looked upon 
him in some degree as a protector; but at the very time when it 
seemed likely that he would speak out, and endeavour to save 
her, she had lost him. She had good reason for thinking that 
Faulkner’s true character was known to Mr. Ward, and she did not 
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believe that he would have suffered her to fall into the hands of 
a scoundrel. There was little wonder that she now looked so ill, 
when every night her pillow was wet by the tears that rose from 
the sense of her loss, and her dread of the future. 

Her father had been sitting looking anxiously at her for some 
time, when suddenly she rose, and walking quickly towards him, 
knelt by his side and took his hand in hers. 

‘Ida dear,’ her father said, ‘I fear you are taking our recent 
misfortune too much to heart.’ 

‘You know, father,’ was her reply, ‘that I have other things to 
trouble me too.’ 

‘You refer, I suppose, to your marriage. I must say I cannot 
quite comprehend your objections to it. I think there are few 
girls, who are themselves poor, who would look upon a settlement 
and a husband, both of them handsome, in the light of a trouble.’ 

‘If they did not love?’ 

‘Yes, Provided they loved no one else.’ 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘IT am not unaware, my dear, that till recently there was some 
one for whom you cared more than for the man you are going to 
marry.’ A sob wasthe only reply. ‘And unless [am mistaken,’ 
continued Mr. Martin, ‘he to whom you refer cared a great deal 
too much for you. But all that is past. There was a time 
when I think my highest ambition would have been gratified in 
seeing you married to the son of Thomas Ward. And a splendid 
match it would have been for you once, better far than this. But 
you see the young man was foolish, and squandered his fortune, 
and when at last he would gladly have wedded you it was too 
late. It distressed me more than you can think, to notice, as I 
could not fail to do, that had fortune willed it, you might have 
been happy with each other. But it was too late. It was too 
late for him to come here, and be attracted by you, after he had 
spent his means, and when you were betrothed to another. But 
why should we talk of that, for it’s all past? You must endeavour 
to do your duty, as best you can, in the new position you are soon 
about to fill.’ 

‘ Father.’ 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

‘I implore you once again,’ said the weeping girl, ‘ to allow 
me to break off this marriage.’ 

‘Impossible,’ said the old gentleman impatiently ; ‘ you surely 
forget that your banns are to be published to-morrow. It is foolish 
of you to talk like that now.’ 

‘But I have often before made the same request.’ 
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‘And as often, child, I have shown you that you were tn- 
feasonable. There is more cause now than ever there was before 
why you should marry Mr. Faulkner. I would sadly fail in my 
duty towards you, were I not to do all in my power to secure you 
a comfortable settlement in life. You know that I am now an 
impoverished man, and in the future my income will barely 
suffice to pay for my board in some cheap locality. Think of 
that!’ 

‘Take a cottage, ever so small; and let me work for you. I 
shall do all the work myself, and we will need no servant.’ 

‘You are talking very foolishly. I would not be doing my 
duty were I to consent to such a proposal; it would be selfish in 
the extreme were I to agree to it. Why should I permit you to 
become a servant, when a man is ready to marry you who can 
afford to keep many servants? Your objection to him must be 
imaginary. He is good-looking, and he has a good character, for 
he is attentive to business, and spends most of his leisure in 
reading and study. Doubtless you will become very well dis- 
posed to him in time, for there can be no question that he loves 
you.’ 

‘Loves me! He hates me, and wishes to marry me in order 
to have revenge on me for rejecting him. He knows that of my 
own will I would never be his wife. He hates me.’ 

Notwithstanding the words of passionate devotion which 
Faulkner was in the habit of uttering, this was what her woman’s 
instinct had taught her. 

‘Hush!’ exclaimed her father, ‘it is sinful to talk in such a 
fashion. The man must undoubtedly love you, as he is ready to 
marry you without a dowry, for he knows you have nothing. 
You must not talk like that.’ 

‘Let us Jive together ever so plainly.’ 

‘You had best know the whole truth. All I possess is the 
ruins of the burnt buildings, and the ground on which they are, but 
even over that Mr. Faulkner holds a bond, which is to be re- 
turned to me on your marriage-day. He has advanced me 
money which I cannot repay, and were I to consent to what you 
ask, I should be left absolutely destitute.’ 

‘Let me work for you, father ; I can teach.’ 

‘You could not support yourself, dear, by teaching. Do 
you wish to see me a beggar ?’ 

‘No, father,’ replied Ida, rising with a rigid expression in her 
eyes. ‘I shall make no more objections, but shall do as you wish.’ 

Then she leant her head upon her father’s shoulder, and he 
stroked her brown hair caressingly. 
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At that moment Mr. Faulkner was announced; he called 
every second night at this hour. He advanced, bowing defe- 
rentially to Miss Martin. There was nothing arrogant nor offen- 
sive in his appearance. When he took her hand his bearing was 
confident, yet respectful. His behaviour seemed to indicate 
plainly both homage and devotion. But in his eyes there might 
have been observed a hard cruel look which was very different 
from the kind considerate glance of a true lover. Ida, with her 
eyes fixed upon the floor, held out her hand to him in a listless 
fashion. They remained standing together by the fire, while 
Mr, Martin removed to a discreet distance, and sat holding his 
evening paper before him. Some weeks before this Ida had im- 
plored her father never to leave the room when Mr. Faulkner 
called. 

Although he professed to be reading, the old gentleman some- 
times glanced furtively at the two, with a look which was not free 
from anxiety. He could not help thinking that they made a 
handsome couple, as they stood together on the rug before the 
fire. Faulkner was slightly over middle height, and had an erect 
carriage, His square shoulders and breadth of chest gave him a 
look of power, which was increased by his resolute mouth and 
other well-defined features. His appearance seemed the just 
complement of Miss Martin’s graceful figure. His weakest point 
was undoubtedly his eyes, as their expression was selfish and cold, 
even when his words were the most fervent. 

After a few commonplace remarks, which elicited only mono- 
syllabic replies from Ida, Faulkner said : 

‘I am sorry to see that you are apparently out of both health 
and spirits. I fear you have been brooding too much over your 
father’s recent misfortune.’ 

She was silent for a little, and then replied: 

‘I do not think that has been giving me muchconcern. There 
are other things which are causing me far greater trouble.’ 

He did not fail to understand her meaning, and he took a 
long breath, while love, jealousy, and anger raged in his breast. 
But his voice was under perfect control as he said: 

‘If I could discover the cause of your distress, I would do my 
utmost to remove it, and would endeavour to the best of my power 
to solace you. Will you not take me into your confidence?’ 

‘ My trouble is not hard to conjecture, but it is beyond solace. 
I am mourning for the loss of a friend.’ 

Faulkner bit his lip, and a fierce light came into his eyes. 
Although he had not been ignorant of the nature of the feeling 
she entertained for Mr. Ward, he had never shown any displeasure 
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towards her on this account, nor had he even expressed a single 
remonstrance; so that this was the first time that the matter had 
ever been mentioned between them. 

‘I presume that I am right,’ he said, ‘in supposing that the 
friend to whom you refer is Mr. Ward ?’ 

He spoke in a voice so low that it seemed to have become 
hushed through reverence for the dead. 

‘ Yes,’ was the reply, spoken in a voice almost as low. 

‘Then you still think of him ?’ 

‘Every hour—and minute.’ 

Faulkner’s brow contracted, and he began to breathe more 
quickly, but he controlled his emotion, as he said to himself: 

‘I shall obliterate his memory from your heart; ay, even if it 
must be broken ere it loosen its hold!’ 

Then he said aloud in a pleasant voice, and with an unruffled 
manner : 

‘Fortune has indeed been kind in giving me a wife of so true 
a nature. You make no effort to conceal what most brides would 
keep to themselves. Your candour is beyond praise.’ 

She glanced at him, and quickly withdrew her eyes in aversion. 
Then standing before the man whom she loathed, she forgot her 
promise, which she had made to her father just before Faulkner 
entered the room. 

‘Is it possible,’ she asked, ‘that you can still desire to make 
me your wife, after hearing from my own lips what I have told 
you? You surely cannot wish to marry a girl who you know 
still loves another!’ 

‘ Say loved.’ 

‘Still loves!’ she repeated, emphasising the last word. 

‘I would indeed be unworthy of you,’ was his fervently 
spoken reply, ‘did I permit a confession which does you so much 
credit to damp my ardour. The knowledge that your heart is 
occupied, even if it be but by the memory of a rival, only supplies 
me with an additional incentive to prove to you the boundless 
strength of my love, and I have the firm conviction that in time 
you will treat me as I wish.’ 

The girl made no reply, and Faulkner continued, although he 
did not now express his thoughts to her: 

‘If you will not yield to affection, then I shall find some other 
means of blotting from your heart the memory of any lover but 
myself,’ 

Mr. Martin was watching them, but his observation, like that 
of most parents in similar circumstances, was partial, and as he 
noted Mr. Faulkner’s manner, and overheard some of his words, 
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he thought his behaviour was very gallant and affectionate, and 
that with such a husband Ida would be sure to enjoy happiness in 
the future. It was only by a strong effort that Faulkner could 
refrain from expressing some of his true sentiments, for jealousy 
and anger nearly overwhelmed him, and lest he might be tempted 
to say anything he would afterwards regret, he now left Ida, and 
went to talk to Mr. Martin. 

Next day the banns were published. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred while the marriage-day was 
drawing rapidly near. 

On the day before that on which the ceremony was to take 
place, Miss Martin went out to walk, accompanied by her maid. 
The house was a little way out of the town, and at first they went 
in the direction of the country, but suddenly turning, Miss Martin 
said to her maid that she had never been to the refinery since the 
fire, but she now wished to see the ruins, They had a consider- 
able distance to go, but at last they reached their destination. It 
was a place which, till this day, had always awakened happy 
associations. She remembered coming here as a child, and being 


‘petted by her father’s partner, Mr. Ward. In her early girlhood 


it had always seemed an enchanted domain filled with wonder 
and delight. In recent years how often she had gone with the 
carriage in the afternoon to bring her father home to their happy, 
peaceful, domestic life. And just before its destruction the most 
loving thoughts of all had daily flown thither. But now, as she 
looked upon the unsightly ruins, she felt her heart must break. 
Some of the walls had fallen, and those which still stood were 
black and shattered, as though they had been stormed by a be- 
sieging enemy. Within, the débris was piled up to a great height, 
and from among the fallen masonry and charred beams great iron 
girders could be seen protruding. The spectacle in itself was 
saddening enough, but beyond expression was the misery she en- 
dured when she thought of the man she loved lying burned and 
crushed beneath that hideous mass. Had she but known that, 
only within a few yards of her, with weary frame and worn hands, 
but with her image constantly before him, he was toiling to reach 
her! As she looked a sudden trembling seized her; her nerves 
were weak and unstrung, and it was little wonder that her emo- 
tion overpowered them. Her eyes, widely open, were fixed and 
staring straight before her; then, becoming hysterical, she cried, 
‘Providence is not so cruel as to condemn him to such an end. 
He is not dead, I will not believe it, he is still alive, and will come 
to help me!’ 

Then fainting, she fell forward among the dust and ashes. 
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Fortunately aid was at hand, as the terrified maid could have done 
little for her mistress; a cab was passing, so she was lifted into 
that and taken home. All that evening she remained hysterical, 
and frequently called upon her lover by name. At last, however, 
she fell into a deep sleep, and did not awake till the next morning, 
when she arose calm and apparently resigned to her fate. 


J. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Wp Aceret. 


I was only a second son. My brother Edward, who was five 
years my senior, was master of Trevor and its wealth. I was left 
at my father’s death with 10,000/. Edward had as much as that 
every year. I cared not, for I knew that all would come to me in 
the end. However, in course of time, my 10,000/. were all spent, 
and then I found that creditors will not wait for the death of a 
man this side of fifty, who has nothing the matter with him; sv 
I had to apply occasionally to him for money to keep me going. 
It was nothing to him, of course, for he had neither wife nor child 
to spend his wealth upon, his wife having died when scarce more 
than a bride; still it galls one to have to ask for money. 

Just a year ago I was in particularly straitened circum- 
stances, owing to an unsuccessful season at Monte Carlo. I was in 
Paris trying to nerve myself up for a run to Trevor Hall. I 
always found a letter useless with Edward in a case of the kind. It 
certainly was very ridiculous of him insisting on a personal applica- 
tion. Men have their peculiarities, and I rather think it amused 
him to make me feel he was doing me a favour. Well, just as I 
was turning over in my mind whether I would go then or put off 
the evil day a little longer, I received a telegram summoning me to 
Trevor without delay, as my brother lay seriously ill. To my 
shame be it said, I hoped that the sickness would be unto death. 
My hopes were to be realised, for when I arrived at Trevor I 
arrived as the new master. 

Edward had died a few hours before. Heart disease the 
village doctor said it was. I had never known that he had any- 
thing the matter with his heart. For two days and nights, they 
said, there had scarcely been any perceptible action of the organ, 
during which time he had lain unconscious, then the action had 
stopped altogether, they could not exactly say at what moment. 
His life had been mysterious and retired, his death was the same, 
hidden from his fellow-men. 

I went into his room and saw the body laid out in state on the 
big old four-poster. The features were hard and stern as ever. 
He had always been a hard man. 

By the bed, on a little table, stood his despatch-box, and _ be- 
side it his bunch of keys. I took it down to the library to open, 
thinking that I had better examine the dead man’s private papers 
at once. 
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There were in it a few bills and an architect’s plan of some 
outbuildings, several letters from his bankers and lawyers, none 
of which seemed of any importance, and, in the very bottom of 
the box, a large blue envelope sealed and addressed thus :— 


‘To those who may find this.’ 


Underneath were the words :— 


‘To be opened after my death and before my burial.’ 


I broke the seal, and opened it, not without a feeling of 
cariosity. Therein was a slip of paper on which was written in 
my brother’s hand :— 

‘It is my earnest wish that my body be not placed in a 
coffin, but laid on the bier in the vault which I have built. 

‘ By the side of the bier I have fixed a small handle, which on 
being slightly turned will cause, by means of an electric wire, a 
bell to ring behind the bed in the principal bedchamber at Trevor 
Hall, the room which I have been accustomed to occupy. 

‘If anyone shall wittingly fail to answer this summons, on 
him be the curse of a dead man for ever. 


(Signed) ‘ EDWARD TREVOR.’ 


I read and re-read this extraordinary request, and began to 
doubt if my brother could have been in his right mind when he 
wrote it. It was so unlike him, I thought. He had always been 
so businesslike and matter of fact. Then, as I pondered on it, a 
conversation I had once had with him flashed across me in which 
he had expressed his horror of graves. I laughed at him, for, after 
all, six feet of earth is as good as the Taj Mahal; you don’t feel 
it. But he thought differently ; he thought you might feel it, for 
he was possessed of a strange morbid idea that he was destined 
to be buried alive. I remembered having told him it was no good 
troubling one’s self about it, for graves could not be made any better 
than they are. Whereat he looked serious and said he wasn’t 
so sure about that. Here then was the explanation of this strange 
paper. In case of living entombment he had built him a grave 
with modern improvements. He had brought modern science to 
bear on the matter, and had had an electric bell fitted init. It 
was too absurd, modern improvements in a grave! 

Here was an idea for builders. Henceforth let them turn 
their attention to homes for the dead as well as homes for the 
living. 

I determined to say nothing about this bell to anyone. 
The servants would leave, I thought, if they knew there was 
communication between the house and the grave, and the villagers 
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would immediately spread a report that the place was haunted, 
which might injure the selling of it, for I had no idea of living 
in the home of my fathers. Besides, I almost disbelieved that 
there was such a bell. 

On the morrow, therefore, I strolled to the churchyard to 
inspect the vault. 

I found the old sexton hovering around it. 

‘Good morning, sir,’ said he, ‘I was just going up to the house 
to ask you about this here key.’ 

‘What key, Dobson ?’ I inquired. 

‘Why, the key of this door, sir. It has a door, you see, like 
any living man’s house. I never did see the likes of it, though 
what it may be inside I don’t know, for the builders as come from 
Lunnon never would let me get a glimpse of it, though it ’s thirty 
year and more I’se been here, and knows more about the graves, 
maybe, than them that’s in them.’ 

‘Well, I haven’t the key with me, but it ’s right enough,’ I 
replied, though till a moment or two before I didn’t even know 
there was a key. 

‘Wouldn’t it be well, though, sir, to have a look i » just to see 
that all’s comfortable like ?’ 

I put him off somehow or other, and after talking for a few 
minutes about village topics, for which I cared not a whit, I left 
him. 

The key must be in the safe, I considered. 

Accordingly to the safe I went as soon as I reached home. 
Yes, there it was, wrapped in brown paper, and labelled, ‘ Key of 
the Trevor Vault.’ So at the hour when I knew all the village, 
including Dobson, would be eating its dinner, I sallied forth to 
pay a second visit to the mysterious tomb. 

The door opened easily and without creaking. A good lock 
and good hinges, I thought. More modern improvements, a door 
instead of a big lumbering stone. The interior was nothing 
remarkable. The floor and walls were of granite. The bier was 
of oak, and there, sure enough, at the side, within reach of any- 
one in a recumbent position, was the handle mentioned in the 
paper. I did not touch it lest it should ring. Satisfied that the 
place was ‘comfortable like,’ as the sexton expressed it, I locked 
the door and walked away. 

Just outside the churchyard gate I met the old sexton 
hurrying towards it. He had evidently heard I was there. 

‘It is all right,’ I said; ‘I would let you see but am in 
a hurry.’. 

‘Ts it true ?’ he asked in a whisper, coming quite close to me. 
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‘Is what true?’ I thought of the bell. 

‘That there’s to be no coffin.’ 

‘Quite true. It was my brother’s wish.’ 

The old man put up his hands and looked aghast; I handed 
him a coin and hurried away. 

The funeral took place on the next day. The whole country 
for miles around flocked to it, whether out of respect or curiosity 
I know not. I am inclined to think the latter, for the story con- 
cerning the coffin, or rather the absence of it, had got spread 
abroad. 

I took care to open the grave myself, and enter it first. I 
stood by the bier, so as to receive the dead, as it were; in reality 
I had placed myself so as to hide the handle of the bell. 

‘Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’ seemed out of 
place at such a burial. A grave like this with new inventions 
would have required a new burial service. 

As I had been the first, to enter so I was the last to leave the 
vault. I locked the door, smiling inwardly. It was all so ri- 
diculous. To everyone else who knew not what I knew it could 
only seem strange and weird. 

I had still another difficulty to contend with—there was the 
bell in the bed-chamber. I must take care that no one knew of 
that either. The only way to prevent it was to occupy the room 
myself. 

In the afternoon I rang for the housekeeper. ‘ Mrs. Gibson,’ 
I began, ‘I shall now occupy my brother’s room.’ She opened 
her eyes very wide. 

‘But it must be all turned out first and well cleaned, sir.’ 

Now I knew that turning out and cleaning meant lifting the 
carpet, that lifting the carpet meant moving the bed, and that 
moving the bed meant exposure of the electric bell. 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Gibson,’ I went on, ‘the room will do as it 
is. I shall occupy it to-night. Never mind any cleaning, and 
tell the man to take my things in at once.’ 

‘Very well, sir; though I know the room would be none the 
worse of a good airing. The carpet hasn’t been up for three 
years now; the master never would have it lifted, and the bed is 
fastened to the wall, so that we can never pull it out.’ 

I smiled at this. I fancied I knew pretty well why the bed 
was fastened. 

‘I shall be going away soon, and you can clean it then,’ I 
answered, determined to have my own way, and settling in my 
mind to remove the bell at an early opportunity. 

So that night I occupied the room, I felt a hit eerie when I 
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thought that close behind my pillow was a means of communica- 
tion with the dead. However, I had so many other things to 
think of that I soon forgot about it. 

What a change there was in my position in less than a week! 
Only five days before I had been trying to summon up courage to 
ask my brother for a few thousands. Here I was now with an 
income of nearly ten thousand a year and a luxuriously furnished 
house filled with art treasures of every kind. 

During the days succeeding the funeral I spent all my leisure 
in examining these treasures. The pictures alone must have 
been worth a whole fortune. Room after room had its walls 
covered with the works of the best masters. Then there was 
some fine sculpture and a marvellous collection of china and other 
bric-a-brac from every corner of the globe. 

I began to understand what use my brother had made of his 
wealth. He had spent his money lavishly, still the worth of it 
remained to him. And now it was mine—all mine. I, who all 
my life had looked on myself as a pauperised second son, was now 
at the age of forty, yet in the prime of life, possessor of thousands. 

I simply gave myself up to the luxury of gloating over my 
wealth. How differently I would spend it all! Every delight 
that life can give would be mine, henceforth. Edward had only 
spent it on pictures and china. The poorest man in the land 
could not have lived a quieter, more retired life than he. He had 
merely existed, but I would live. 

On the eighth day after the death I began to find Trevor Hall 
unbearably dull. I pined for the more congenial atmosphere of 
Paris or London. The marble Cupids and Aphrodites, and the 
painted men and women, might be all very beautiful and valuable, 
but they were not sufficient company for me. I missed my 
baccarat and little convivial midnight suppers and all the rest of 
it, that to a ‘viveur’ is as his daily bread, so I made up my 
mind to leave in a day or two. 

After dinner that evening—how well I remember it, alas, too 
well !—I suddenly bethought me of the Trevor diamonds. My 
brother always kept them in his room, I knew, in a small jewel 
safe, but until to-night I had forgotten all about them. Towards 
eleven o’clock, therefore, I betook myself upstairs. The safe stood 
in the corner of the room. In it the jewels lay, a confused and 
glittering heap. I lifted them out and saw at a glance they must 
be worth many thousands. Fora few moments I gazed at them 
in stupefied wonderment, they were so dazzling, and more than 
that, they were mine. I laid them on 2 little table by my bed- 
side and drew aside the window curtains so that by the light of 
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the moon I might be able to see their glitter in my waking 
moments. 

Long after I was in bed I lay gazing at them. ‘ Mine, all 
mine ;’ the words seemed branded on my brain. Mine to do 
what I pleased with ! 

Perhaps I might spare a small trinket from among them for 
Leone. Leone was a certain Parisian danseuse who had helped 
to swallow up my money. But Leone was pretty and—yes, 
certainly, I would give her something now. 

The moon began to wane. I watched therays grow gradually 
fainter and fainter. 

Only one or two of the stones caught the lightnow. Then all 
at once it grew dark. 

‘Whirr-r-r .. . Whirr-r ... Whir... !’ rang ina sharp 
resonant sound at my ear. Every drop of blood in my veins 
seemed to freeze. My heart stood still fora moment. I realised 
the terrible truth; the sound came from the bell, the electric 
bell. My brother’s convictions had proved too true—he had been 
buried alive. 

At first I was so startled I could move neither hand nor foot ; 
then when I knew what it meant I made a motion to rise. As I 
did so I caught sight of the gleam of the jewels again. 

* Mine, all mine,’ whispered a voice, the mocking voice of my 
own heart. 

Hurriedly I rose and lighted the candles. 

A thought had entered my brain, a hell-sent message. What 
if I were to shut my ears to the summons of the bell and leave my 
brother to die in the tomb? I knew that if he were to be rescued 
at all it must be at once. I hesitated. If he were alive, then I 
should have to face the world again, penniless, dependent on his 
charity. All this wealth which was so dear to me would slip from 
my grasp, and perhaps then it might never be mine. But if I 
let him die, what then? Would anyone find me out? No, as- 
suredly not, for, wisely, I had kept the secret of the bell; and 
then the servants all slept in another wing of the house and could 
not by any possibility have heard it ring. In all likelihood the 
entombed man would be too weak to ring it again. The air of a 
vault is not conducive to bringing back life and strength. I 
turned it over in my mind. It was easy to murder my brother. 
It was hard to lose the Trevor estate. ‘Keep it all, keep it. It 
is all yours,’ the voice of the fiend whispered again. 

I obeyed. 
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It is now a year since that terrible night. Not for one hour 
have I had rest or peace since. 

The dead man’s eyes glare at me, the dead man’s curse is in 
my ears, and ever and anon with his voice is mingled the shrill 
sound of the bell. 

Was it any wonder then that I have already once tried to put 
an end tomy misery? Is it any wonder that I am going to end 
it now with my life ? 

They say I am harmless now, and can be left alone in safety. 
Ha, ha, fools! With this handkerchief. hark ! the clock strikes 
one. In a few minutes more the attendant will come with my 
luncheon. Will he drop the tray, I wonder ? 

They will all know my secret soon, for I have left directions 
that I shall be buried in the Trevor vault. They will find his 
skeleton near the door, doubtless, with bony hands outstretched 
for the aid which never came. 


Then they will lay the murderer and the murdered side by side. 


EVA M. HENRY. 
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EVERYTHING was really in capital train for our projected performs 
ance of ‘ Still Waters Run Deep ;’ and, considering the fact that 
Aunt Maria knows absolutely nothing about matters theatrical, 
and that I and Awdrey are almost as innocent, we flattered our- 
selves that we had managed very cleverly—when one morning’s 
post almost ‘ upset the apple-cart.’ 

‘Harold,’ exclaimed Aunt Maria as I came into the breakfast- 
room rather late, ‘what do you think? Mr. Carrington Smith 
will not be able to be here until the morning of the day itself, 
and we have asked all the village people to the dress-rehearsal !’ 

‘He must!’ we all exclaimed; but it appeared he couldn’t. 
What was to be done? Get the Vicar’s son, who had consented to 
appear as Jessop the footman, to take Mr. Carrington Smith’s 
part ? It was not to be thought of; Mr. Carrington Smith was our 
brightest, most particular star, he had actually been on the stage 
once, before he came into the Carrington property, and Captain 
Hawkesley was his favourite part; nothing would induce us to 
relinquish him. 

‘ Besides,’ added Aunt Maria, ‘ he says that, as far as rehearsals 
go, he would really not need them; he knows every word of the 
part and all the bus¢ness—whatever that is—and if we can only 
find a substitute for the dress-rehearsal all will be well.’ 

‘Yes, if,’ said I scornfully ; ‘ but who would take the part just 
for the rehearsal, and then turn out for the real performance when 
all the glory is to be reaped ?’ 

‘But, Harold,’ suggested Aunt Maria, ‘couldn’t you or Mr. 
Penrose double the part? I hear you talking about doubling parts ; 
surely it is sometimes done ?’ 

Mr. Penrose was our manager, who was to do Potter. WhileI 
was endeavouring to explain to Aunt Maria that when two cha- 
racters were on the stage together, not even a professional could 
‘double ’ them, Awdrey was looking over the fatal letter. ‘Why, 
you never read the postscript,’ she exclaimed. ‘ Listen: “ I wonder 
whether you would accept my son as a substitute. He is rather 
young, just eighteen, but tall and old-looking; he has acted the 
part and knows all my points; he would so enjoy it, and would not 
mind resigning the réle to me.”’ _~ 


We were saved; this was the very thing. ‘ Not that I think 
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Mr. Penrose will like it,’ added Awdrey. ‘ He is so very particular 
about rehearsals and all that, and won’t at all fancy one of his 
corps not being here till the last morning.’ 

However, it couldn’t be helped, Mr. Penrose must lump it; 
and talking of Mr. Penrose, there was a letter from him for 
me. 

This brought a second though lesser annoyance. It had been 
settled that Mrs. Penrose was to do Mrs. Sternhold. Her hus- 
band was so practised an actor that we had somehow jumped to 
the conclusion that she must be as good; but it now appeared 
that this would be her first appearance, and Mr. Penrose wanted to 
transfer her to Mrs. Mildmay and leave Mrs. Sternhold to 
Awdrey. 

‘More changes!’ said Aunt Maria. ‘ We shall have to give the 
whole thing up.’ But Awdrey learns readily and professed herself 
quite prepared to take the new part. Indeed so habitually does 
Awdrey put herself into the background that even I couldn’t 
make out which she preferred. 

There was yet a third fateful letter, though at the moment we 
paid little heed to it. 

A certain Cousin Julia was going to be with us at the time of 
the play; one of those well-to-do maiden ladies who are for ever 
onthe move. At Rome for Easter, in Norway later on, with three 
weeks of the season in between; making new friends at every 
place her wandering barque touched at, and losing sight of them 
as it moved on. Cousin Julia never missed anything for lack of 
asking, and seldom asked in vain. She had now picked up a new 
friend, a Mrs. Beaufort, a charming woman, very clever and liter- 
ary, a writer in the Saturday Review and many other periodicals— 
would be the greatest help in the theatricals—might she bring her 
with her? Aunt Maria was plaintive, and put out about the 
arrangement of rooms, but supposed she must have her. So 
Cousin Julia had her way as usual, while Awdrey and I shrugged 
our shoulders and determined that no Mrs. Beaufort should inter- 
fere with our arrangements. We soon found, however, that that 
letter of Cousin Julia’s was to have more effect on our perform- 
ance than either of the others. 

Mr. Penrose, our precise and particular little manager, had 
made a great point of the whole company’s assembling early. But 
who ever succeeded in getting an amateur dramatic troupe to- 
gether three days before the performance? We were to act on 
Thursday—dress-rehearsal on Wednesday—and were thankful to 
find that by dinner-time on Monday all the company were round 
Aunt Maria’s hospitable though unpunctual board with the 
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exception of Dwnbilk, one of the guests, and the detective, and, 
of course, our distinguished Hawkesley, Mr. Carrington Smith. 

Mr. Carrington Smith the lesser had arrived—a very pleasant 
young man, with the lightest of hair and eyebrows, and apparently 
a thoroughly good opinion of himself. 

Less to our satisfaction, Cousin Julia and her friend had also 
arrived ; we thought Wednesday would have done very well for 
their appearance, but Cousin Julia considered the rehearsals 
half the battle and, besides, as she took me aside to observe, 
‘Mrs. Beaufort will be of the greatest assistance to you; she has 
been a noted amateur actress herself in her day, and Mrs. Sternhold 
is still one of her favourite parts; she knows every point in the 
piece and will be most happy to help dear Awdrey, who, I am’ 
sure, will do her best, but is, of course, hardly up to such a 
part.’ 

I did my utmost to snub Cousin Julia, but both she and her 
friend were utterly unsnubbable, and I foresaw storms. 

In calling Mrs. Beaufort a clever woman Cousin Julia had given 
her no more than her due. There is no doubt but that she had 
come down with the firm determination of assuming the part of 
Mrs. Sternhold, and I do not think it took her much longer than 
that first dinner and the ten minutes before it to take our mea- 
sures and concert her own. She made two mistakes at first, it is 
true, but soon corrected them. In the first place, seeing that 
Awdrey was decidedly pretty, she concluded she could work on 
her vanity by insinuating that she was thrown away on the part 
of an old woman ; this was a dismal failure, and no doubt she soon 
discovered that it was rather her want of self-confidence that 
she must attack. 

Her other mistake concerned Penrose. That meek little man 
looks as if he couldn’t say bo to a goose, as if he would die rather 
than speak two words on a stage, and could no more fill the réle 
of manager than that of Prime Minister. Mrs. Beaufort, therefore, 
altogether overlooked him. 

When the ladies had left the dinner-table, Mr. Penrose hastily 
swallowed down his wine, and, leaving the rest of the gentlemen 
to follow at leisure, sped to the stage to see that all was in order. 
He always had the most methodical and neat little notebooks 
with lists of the ‘ properties,’ stage furniture, ‘ bells and knocks 
heard outside,’ cues for the curtain-drawer, cues for the incidental 
music, &c, &c. He had rehearsals with his scene-shifters till the 
‘ waits ’ were reduced to a minimum ; insisted on his actors prac- 
tising their changes of costume until they could manage them in 
the requisite number of minutes; he made himself responsible 
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for every detail of the performance, and in return demanded 
implicit obedience, and openly professed himself an autocrat. 

We all laughed at his precise ways and shrugged our shoulders 
when he lost his temper, as he did sometimes, but all the same we 
depended upon him as infallible, and never disputed his dictum. 

When the manager—we seldom spoke of him as anything else 
but ‘ the manager ’"—reached the stage he found the ladies already 
there, and Mrs. Beaufort eagerly discussing some point. The 
scene had been set for Act I.,and everything was in its place down 
to the paper-knife which Mrs. Sternhold breaks. Mrs. Beaufort 
was, however, rearranging the furniture when Mr. Penrose appeared 
on the stage. 

‘IT am afraid, ladies,’ he said, ‘I must ask you to step down 
into the audience. My stage has got out of order and we hope 
to begin at the quarter-past.’ 

‘Oh, there’s plenty of time,’ said Mrs. Beaufort. ‘I was just 
showing Miss Cameron how much more effective for her in the 
lamp-scene it is if the table is on the other side. I strongiy 
recommend the change, and Lady Maria quite approves. Of 
course we must then put the armchair and ottoman on the 
left ‘ 

Mr. Penrose had by this time handed down Aunt Maria and 
the rest of the ladies from the stage, and as he now conducted 
Mrs. Beaufort down the rickety steps he answered : 

‘Thank you—yes—I quite see what you mean. But as it 
puts out all the other stage arrangements during the act we 
decided against it. You know we stage managers are regular 
tyrants; it will not take me a minute to put it all right again ’>— 
and so saying he let down the curtain and put everything back as 
he meant it to be. 

Mrs. Beaufort recognised her mistake. The rehearsal went 
as well as could be hoped: Mr. Carrington Smith did not know 
his part a bit, but acted well; John Mildmay is one of the few 
parts that just suit me; Penrose was capital as Potter, and I be- 
lieve really excited Mrs. Beaufort’s admiration—though there — 
was never any knowing what was real and what was false about 
that woman, from her teeth to her sentiments; at any rate, she 
applauded with much ostentation. 

Awdrey alone was a disappointment ; she had acted a hundred 
times better in our private rehearsals, but Mrs. Beaufort, in the 
front row, talking behind her fan to Cousin Julia, was enough to 
disconcert anyone, and, conscious of her own failure, she got worse 
and worse, and in the last act couldn’t even remember her part. 


I felt what was coming, and did my best to avert it told them all 
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separately how splendidly she had acted before; suggested a re- 
hearsal next morning without Mrs. Beaufort ; pointed out how hard 
she had been working all day and how tired she was—but I saw 
that I made no impression. 

Mrs. Beaufort had cleverly got hold of Penrose first. If the 
manager has a weakness it is for the ‘tout ensemble’ of any 
play he takes part in‘; he can’t bear being ‘cast’ himself for a 
character to which he is unsuited, and he was worried that 
Awdrey looked so young and slight and had acted so feebly. 
Mrs. Beaufort had ingeniously managed that she herself while 
making a suggestion should deliuer one of the best speeches in 
the play during the rehearsal. The manager always welcomed 
a good suggestion and had begged her to ‘ step up and show him 
what she meant.’ That one sentence was enough, she was 
evidently a far superior actress to Awdrey even at the latter’s 
best—a little stagey perhaps—so at least J thought ; but people 
would persist in treating my opinion as prejudiced, though at that 
time I had no more idea But I am digressing. 

The actual proposal of a change in the playbill came from 
Cousin Julia. ‘Would it not really be better, all things con- 
sidered, to try and prevail on Mrs. Beaufort to take the part?’ 
She fluttered Aunt Maria (and Awdrey too a little) by suggesting 
that the Mr. Carrington Smith had been accustomed to act with 
the most noted Mrs. Sternholds; she knew how unselfish dear 
Awdrey was, and besides, would it not be a great advantage if 
she (Awdrey) were free to help Aunt Maria with the guests? She 
got Penrose on her side, and Mrs. Beaufort had long ago conquered 
young Mr. Carrington Smith. 

As for Awdrey, as soon as she understood what was proposed, 
she joined the enemy at once, forbad me to say a word, and con- 
clusively proved how unjust was her deposition by acting her 
part so admirably that every soul in the company, except myself, 
believed she was really relieved of an irksome responsibility. I 
am not sure she would not have taken me in too, if I hadn’t 
happened soon after it was settled to go to the tool-shed to get 
some flower-pots that the manager wanted for the conservatory 
scene, and found her chopping up some old pea-sticks with such 
violence that she didn’t hear me till I had caught her exclaiming, 
‘There! now I’m better—detestable woman! and if I had kept 
Mrs. Mildmay this wouldn’t have happened !’ 

How I disliked the rehearsals after this! but Iam bound to 
say that Mrs. Beaufort did her part splendidly, and we felt that 
our great Capiain Hawkesley would be pleased. His present 
substitute looked younger than ever now that he had a mature 
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Mrs. Sternhold, and on the Wednesday morning we were in some 
anxiety about his ‘get up.’ He was, of course, to have a dark wig 
—a villain with his light hair and eyebrows was out of the question 
—and it was to come from London from his father’s particular 
perruquier, but Wednesday morning’s post came in and it was 
not here. The manager was much concerned, and it was arranged 
that Mr. Carrington Smith and the clergyman’s son (who was 
doing Jessop) should walk over to the neighbouring town to get 
the afternoon post, and, if that failed, to ransack the barbers’ shops 
for a substitute. 

It was an anxious day altogether; various last bits had to be 
rehearsed, and Mrs. Beaufort was as cross as two sticks—her letters 
that morning had apparently put her out—and could scarcely be 
got to go through her scenes. 

The performance was to be early that night, and when we 
went to dress the two actors had not appeared. 

We assembled in the green-room, in some anxiety, to have 
our complexions, eyebrows, &c., attended to by the manager (he 
always touched up the faces of his company himself, with a strict 
regard to the character represented and a despotic disregard of 
the performer’s wish to look more beautiful than the réle warranted), 
and found Mr. Penrose much troubled—Hawkesley and Jessop had 
not appeared. : 

Mrs. Beaufort was in high feather and admirably dressed for 
the part; she appeared to have got over the ill-humour of the 
morning and patronised us all round with much affability. 

The audience had assembled and the overture had actually 
begun before Mr. Penrose rushed on to the stage to announce 
that the truants had appeared. 

‘It’s all right—got a capital black wig somehow—they have 
gone to dress. There’s six pages and a half before Hawkesley 
comes on, and more for Jessop. Any one can dress in six pages! 
So we needn’t wait. Now then, beginners! beginners, take your 
places—the curtain will rise as the overture finishes. Dunbilk, 
please keep an eye on Hawkesley and tell him when it’s getting 
near his cue > and punctual to the minute the curtain rose. 

Mrs. Beaufort, who had to be on the stage from the beginning, 
made her mark at once; every sentence of hers told, and even J 
could not but own that she was a finished actress, though I dis- 
liked the woman, and the sight of Awdrey in the prompter’s box 
made me savage The scene between Mrs. Sternhold and Potter 
early in the play went admirably, and triumph gleamed in the 
corner of Mrs. Beaufort’s eye as it concluded with Potter’s exit. 
The manager was no sooner off the stage than he turned anxiously 
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to see if Hawkesley and Mrs. Mildmay were ready to come on. 
Yes, there they were—but could this possibly be Mr. Carrington 
Smith? He was scarcely recognisable with his dark hair, eye- 
brows and complexion; an admirable‘ get up’ however, and the 
manager tapped him approvingly on the shoulder. 

At this moment Mrs. Sternhold has to see the two who are 
about to enter; Mrs. Beaufort turned, and greatly to the mana- 
ger’s surprise gave so violent a start that she nearly upset the 
table, while the remainder of her speech was hurried out in a 
manner so inartistic and incoherent that its effect was entirely 
lost. 

‘ Abominably overdone, that start,’ murmured Mr. Penrose to 
himself as Hawkesley and Mrs, Mildmay began their scene ; when 
looking across to where Mrs. Sternhold should have been listen- 
ing in the conservatory, he saw Mrs. Beaufort on a chair at the 
wing, apparently in great agitation and utterly oblivious of the 
scene. He hurried round to her assistance, and the sight of him 
apparently enabled her to recover herself. 

‘Don’t make a fuss, Mr. Penrose,don’t say a word. Get mea 
glass of sherry and I shall be all right before I am really wanted. 
I have a troublesome knee that sometimes gives way; it is very 
painful for the moment, and quite spoilt my soliloquy and exit. 
It will be all right now if I am careful.’ 

The manager ran off for the sherry, admiring (as he told me 
afterwards) her pluck, and sure enough before her next entrance 
came her knee seemed quite well again. Her acting, however, 
did not recover as quickly, the spirit of it seemed to have evapo- 
rated ; her scene with Hawkesley particularly was feeble in the ex- 
treme, she even forgot her words, and others besides myself began 
to compare the performance unfavourably with Awdrey’s. 

The vein of vulgarity that ran through her rendering of the 
part became more apparent. Feeling conscious of her own failure, 
she made desperate efforts to conquer it, and only succeeded in 
ranting ; she was evidently unhinged, and the manager sighed 
and frowned. 

No sooner was the play over than Mrs. Beaufort retired to 
bed ; she had a ‘ dreadful headache,’ and could not appear at the 
supper table, and I am afraid that if Cousin Julia regretted her 
absence she was pretty much alone in the feeling. 

Aunt Maria is a nervous person, and when I am doing host in 
her house I always have to make a tour of inspection last thing 
to see that lights are out and bolts are drawn. This evening, as 
I went through the library, rather to my surprise I came upon 
Cousin Julia’s maid on the prowl. 
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‘ Oh, could you tell me, sir,’ she said, ‘where the Bradshaw is 
kept? Mrs. Beaufort sent me down to fetch it.’ 

I hoped that this meant her early departure when the play 
was over, and found the Guide for the maid with much satisfaction ; 
but it struck me as odd that she should choose to assuage her 
‘ dreadful headache ’ with the pages of a railway guide when there 
was not even an early post to be caught by so doing. 

Next morning immediately after the arrival of the post, we 
heard that Mrs. Beaufort was suddenly summoned to London by 
the illness of a sister. There wasn’t a moment for explanations 
or apologies, she must catch the 10.30 ; and that she was abie to 
do so seemed to speak wonders for the packing powers of herself 
and Cousin Julia’s maid, and the promptness of the village fly, 
until it came out that the departure had been arranged over 
night, which led Aunt Maria to conclude that her sympathy with 
the ailing sister had caused her to see ‘an apparition’ in the 
middle of the performance warning her of the news that would 
reach her next day. 

That she had seen an ‘apparition,’ though not quite of this 
kind, afterwards came out. 

Meanwhile our thoughts were pretty well occupied with the 
evening’s performance. It was clear that Awdrey must resume her 
part, and as she was word-perfect, and had her costume all ready, 
things might easily have been much worse. Two rehearsals had 
been arranged for the benefit of Mr. Carrington Smith senior, who 
was to arrive early on purpose, and indeed Awdrey had barely 
time to go once through her part before he appeared, and from 
that moment all went well. The manager’s spirits rose to chuck- 
ling pitch (their highest manifestation) when he saw so first-rate 
a performer on his stage, and also perceived how Awdrey rose to 
the occasion, picking up many hints from Mrs. Beaufort’s clever 
rendering, and profiting with as much readiness as good humour 
by every hint given her. It is needless to say that J was trium- 
phant, young Mr. Carrington Smith took Awdrey’s office as 
prompter and was much pleased with himself therein, and I can 
only hope that the audience enjoyed the evening half as much as 
we did. 

‘Mrs. Beaufort’s departure remained, however, a mystery, and 
even Cousin Julia lost faith in the dying sister, when she heard 
of the Bradshaw and those other prophetic preparations, and 
forthwith began that abuse of her dear friend which has never 
quite ceased since ; but we gained a clue next day. 

We were having one of those pleasant retrospective chats 
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which are ‘half the battle’ after a performance, when Mr. 
Carrington Smith asked Awdrey where she got the idea of a 
specially telling point she had introduced. 

‘I am afraid Mrs. Beaufort must have all the credit,’ replied 
Awdrey. ‘She said it was an idea of her own which she had never 
seen any other Mrs. Sternhold introduce. I thought it too good 
not to take the hint.’ 

Mr. Carrington Smith was silent for a few minutes. 

‘This confirms me,’ he then added, ‘in a suspicion that I had 
before—that this Mrs. Beaufort is a lady I once knew under a 
different name, and that her sudden flight was to avoid me. She 
would very probably not know my present name. I was plain 
Mr. Smith when I knew her; but I wonder how she suddenly 
discovered that it was I who was expected.’ 

‘I fancy I know,’ said Mr. Penrose. ‘ Wait one minute,’ and, 
disappearing with young Mr. Carrington Smith, he shortly re- 
appeared with that youth ‘got up’ as Hawkesley. 

His meaning was at once obvious. The boy was strikingly like 
his father, whose black hair and moustache made too strong a 
contrast with his son’s blonde locks for the likeness to be other- 
wise observable. Hawkesley’s sudden and unrehearsed appear- 
ance on the dress-rehearsal night had evidently revealed to Mrs. 
Beaufort who the actor was with whom she would have to act the 
next night. 

What reason she had for avoiding him we could not, of course, 
ask ; but it was not many weeks hefore Cousin Julia ferreted it 
all out, and highly indignant she was to find that she had been 
taken in as to the character of her new friend; though, as she 
had experienced several shocks of the kind before, and never had 
any one to thank but herself, one would have thought that her 
surprise would begin to wear off. Mrs. Beaufort, it appeared, was 
in fact Mr. Carrington Smith’s wife, and stepmother to the boy, 
but had been separated from them—‘ for excellent reasons,’ as 
Cousin Julia said—for some fourteen or fifteen years, and, indeed, 
received the handsome allowance her husband made her solely on 
condition of never coming near them. 

This pretty little scandal, routed out by Cousin Julia’s perse- 
verance, which it amply rewarded, did not come to our ears till 
long after our party had broken up, when Awdrey and I were left 
in that particularly desolate state that succeeds the dispersal of a 
pleasant gathering of the kind, and felt specially bound to console 
each other as best we could. 

We did our utmost in this way, and eventually fluttered Aunt 
Maria considerably by requesting her consent to our engagement 
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and when we came to compare notes, we agreed that Mrs. Beaufort 
had really not done us a bad turn when she kindled our common 
indignation and fanned the spark of an old friendship into flame. 

We never saw Mrs. Beaufort again, but—though Aunt Maria 
always clung to the theory about the ‘apparition,’ and, indeed, 
sent the details to the Society for Psychical Research—we often 
laughed over the unrehearsed scene brought about by the wig- 
maker, 
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Through the Galley of Death. 


Taey had ridden far, the two young fellows, their blankets and 
‘grub’ carried by a pack-horse following patiently in their wake. 

With youth, muscle, hope in plenty, they had started out 
‘prospecting.’ What capital was theirs! No millionaire shiver- 
ing with fear of thieves and murderers could compare in wealth 
with these, who laughed at danger, feared no robber, and to whom 
fatigue brought only healthful appetite and sound repose. 

No dreams disturbed their rest, nor dreads their leisure. And 
now the horses, relieved of burthens and saddles, were contentedly 
munching their grain, the happy-hearted fellows beside the camp 
fire, drank with gusto the muddy black stuff they called ‘ coffee,’ 
biting with strong white teeth the bacon toasted on forks, and 
breaking great pieces of very queer ‘bread’ from the huge loaf 
placed between them, enlivening their repast with jokes and 
stories so amusing, that their hearty laughter rang out over the 
desolate country, frightening the coyotes, who, unaccustomed to 
the sight of man, peered curiously at them. 

They had ridden from Austin, following the Reese River, a narrow 
little stream running through the valley to which it gives its 
name, and which suddenly sinking into the ground deprives the 
earth of its much-needed water, thus quitting light and air, for 
no other apparent reason than that it follows the example of 
every river in Nevada. 

‘It’s a mean trick, though,’ said Jim Vine, ‘for them all to 
quit her. Poor Nevada!’ 

‘It is mean. Just like the millionaires who have made out of 
her the money that makes them famous, and then spend it else- 
where! But what do they gain by their dinners to those who 
have plenty to eat, and presents to the rich, who need nothing ? 
Comfort? No! Fancy, Jim, what comfort it would be to have a 
woman chasing you around with “blood in her eyes!” Or to 
have wives away from you, or dawghters married to foreigners! 
And to know that every starving wretch who hears your name 
curses you because your wealth takes no care in relieving poor 
necessity !’ ° 

‘And their fame! It is only money after all! Nevada’s money! 
Which, dug out of her bosom, they sink away from her. The 
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rivers do her some good before deserting her, but these fellows— 
never!’ 

‘Pah! if money will make me famous oily for the owning of 
it, if it will close my heart to one needing a favour, and make me 
seek the rich, to whom my help is no assistance, then let me 
always be poor Jack Earne, ready to share my bread with a hungry 
man, and not throw it in the lap of those with filled stomachs,’ 

‘D’ye mean it? Then share it with me!’ 

Jack Earne had good nerves not to start at the hollow voice, 
nor the gaunt figure that spectre-like crept up to the fire, stretch- 
ing out its hand, clutching greedily at the bread, gulping down 
the coffee, and then with a groan saying, ‘ Let me rest, boys; I’m 
clean tuckered out,’ fall back to sleep. They put blankets around 
and upon him, asking no questions, saying to one another, ‘ A poor 
chap strayed off from his party,’ ending their jokes and discussions, 
even going off a little from the fire to enjoy their cigars, ‘that 
the smoke may not disturb him.’ It was smoke strong enough to 
have disturbed any sleeper, or to have ruined any digestion less 
hardy than Jack’s and Jim’s. These two pronounced those 
villainous black sticks ‘splendid!’ assuring each other as they 
critically tasted, puffed, and tasted the tobacco, prolonging their 
enjoyment with every trick known to smokers, ‘ they really were 
the finest “ weeds” they had smoked this year.’ 

But enjoyment will not last for ever; even those weeds came 
at last to an end, and, after a glance at their guest to see he was 
‘all right,’ Jack and Jim rolled themselves in blankets and slept 
easier than kings upon their beds of down. 

At the first streak of light Jack awoke. The stranger was 
sitting by the lighted fire, looking more gaunt and emaciated than 
he had believed it possible for a man to be, and still live. 

‘Shake,’ said the stranger, extending a hand where the bones 
seemed held together only by the skin. ‘My name’s Bill Bright. 
A healthy bright ’un J am, eh, boy!’ and then he laughed, if so 
hollow a sound could be called laughter. 

The ceremony of introduction over, and ‘Mr. Vine,’ ‘Mr. 
Bright,’ ‘Mr. Earne,’ resolving themselves into ‘Jim,’ ‘ Bill’ and 
‘Jack,’ breakfast was ‘served.’ So Jack called, cutting three 
pieces of bacon, handing them on forks ‘all round,’ and putting 
the bread ‘ handy.’ 

‘Yer hev given me yer cup,’ Bill said, noticing that Jack took 
no coffee, And when Jack with his gay laugh and bright smile 
assured ‘ Bill’ that he only ‘liked coffee after breakfast, as a wash 
down—.it is really more healthy so,’ Bill only put out his hand with 
another ‘shake,’ and then gulped down something that stuck in 
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his throat, something that was plainly perceptible, for his throat 
was so thin. Something, too, started to his cavernous eyes, for he 
wiped them with his bony hand, and Jack felt himself so moved 
that he had to gulp something down, and tears came to his eyes. 
There was a ‘shake’ all round, a moment of silence, and then 
Jack broke in with ‘Come, fellows, we'll never get on if we use 
up so much of our feeling, as most of our capital 7s good-feeling.’ 
The sentiment was received with entire satisfaction and much 
rapping of tin cups. Their thoroughly enjoyed breakfast over, 
the ‘dishes’ put away, they sat down to consult. 

It seemed a little curious that the first question asked was by 
the stranger. 

‘ Whar yer gwine, yer two chaps ?’ he said as, hugging his knees, 
he looked at them. 

‘We're going prospecting,’ said Jim Vine. 

And then Jack with his hearty laugh, ‘ Having plenty of time 
and strength, and very little money, we thought we'd try to effect 
some change of commodities.’ 

‘Commod’tes, commod’tes!’ Bill chuckled with the word, a 
chuckle as hollow as his laugh. ‘Commod’tes! Greek, I guess! 
Larned chaps. Heaps o’ readin’ an’ ritin’, an’ no money. Ho, 
ho! Commod’tes !’ 

Jack and Jim looked at him chuckling to himself. A being 
on the verge of death from hunger and fatigue, yet had power to 
laugh ! 

‘Bill, you are plucky!’ Jack exclaimed with admiration. 

‘Plucky? Lord! yer’d say so ef yer know’d what I’ve been 
through.’ 

He rose to his feet. The memory of what he had endured 
gave him strength. Tall, emaciated, he towered above them. 

‘Plucky!’ He shook one hand out towards the west, the rags 
of his sleeve fell away from an arm white and fleshless as a skele- 
ton’s. ‘Human nater ain’t ekal ter tellin’ it.’ He staggered, 
would have fallen, but Jack caught him, Jack held him, and as 
he breathed, fairly heard his bones rattle. 

‘Yer the little chap,’ he said, looking over his shoulder at 
Jack; and then, ‘No offence, Jack.’ Perhaps he thought Jack, 
who measured five foot eight, might want to be a giant. ‘No 
offence. We sez little when we likes a thing. I was little onct, 
ter—ter—her as loved me.’ Again he gulped down something, 
and Jack, who had gently laid him on the roll of blankets and 
sat beside him, said, ‘Old fellow, if you set us crying we'll be no 
good. We can’t afford to go prospecting for sorrow. It comes 
fast enough, I’m sorry for you; so sorry for you that, if I can 
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help you, I'll do it I swear I'll do it;’ here he shook off Jim’s 
hand that in warning had been placed upon his shoulder. ‘Tl 
do it if it costs my life.’ 

‘Yer'll do it! . He'll do it! Hear him! This ter me! 
Lonely, broken-hearted ole me! An’ me a stranger! Jack,’ he 
sprang up, leaning on his elbow, ‘ yer’ve giv me suthin’ ter live 
fer. Ill make yer fortin’.’ He threw his arms around the young 
fellow’s neck, hugged him tight as a bear, and then pushed him 
from him. 

He still leant on his elbow, watching with his bright eyes Jim, 
who had called Jack to help him with the pack-horse, and was 
now speaking in lowered tones. 

‘Yer think I’m weak. Ain’t able to go on. I surmises what 
yer sayin’ to Jack, Jim. I guess I’ve done what, young as yer — 
are, an’ strong, yer’d not hanker arter. Ha! ha!’ again he 
chuckled. ‘Yer don’t ask. Wal, I’ll tell yer. I’ve been through 
the Walley o’ Death. Yer’ve heerd o’ it in yer Sunday-school 
books? Wal, this is a real rinety-dinety walley, an’ no mistake. 
An’, Jack, ef yer’ll come with me, yer'll hev terfgo inter it. But 
we'll be onlike the usual travellers through that mysterious wale’ 
—another chuckle—‘ fer they hez ter leave their riches behind on 
enterin’, an’ we'll bring our’n out o’ it! P’r’aps the reason is a 
angel summons them. An’me? Wal, not ter be too flatterin’ 
ter my wanity, I really can’t say thar’s any o’ the angel look 
about me!’ At this idea he laughed so long and heartily that, 
hollow as was the sound, Jack caught the infection of his grim 
humour and laughed with him. 

‘Old chap,’ he said, when the laugh was over, and Bill chuckling 
to himself, ‘ you are about the pluckiest I’ve ever met. So plucky 
that, help me heaven, I’d be ashamed to go back on you. We'll 
go together through this valley, Jim and 1; we’re just out hunt- 
ing something, thinking a little of going to Volcano District ; 
but if you are bound for Death Valley, I’m your passenger. How 
is it with you, Jim?’ 

But Jim was more rational, and unwilling to follow the lead of 
what he called ‘such a queer fellow.’ So after they reached 
‘Volcano’ that with its copper mines was just starting into exist- 
ence, the two friends parted, one deciding to ‘pitch his tent’ 
among his promising prospects of the new camp, the other going 
out with Bill ‘inter ther mysterious wale.’ They rode along 
slowly, the pack-horse following, not now with blankets and tools, 
but with two kegs of water for load. 

‘We'll prize it mor’n all the gold i’ this world,’ Bill said when 
he had examined the kegs. 
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He had improved surprisingly during the few days’ rest at 

‘Volcano.’ And now, clad in the flannel shirt, canvas jumper, and 
with pants stuffed into boots, ‘ uniform’ of the reg’lar miners,’ as 
he called it with a chuckle, he had lost the ‘spectre’ look to 
which Jim objected. His humour was unfailing, and Jack, accus- 
tomed to his laugh, was now always ready to join in it. On the 
second day’s ride Jack saw what in the distance looked like a 
lake. 
r-- €There’s water, Bill; not half a mile away. Let’s go to it for 
the night’s camp,’ he said, rather surprised that Bill, whose eyes 
missed nothing, had not been the first to see this. As he spoke 
Bill turned upon him fiercely. 

‘Go ter it! Would yer hev me kill myself? I hez swored 
ter go thar only when I die. Starvin’, dyin’, I hed the strength 
ter leave it, to kill one who stole mor’n life. But I didn’t hev 
the chance. No, I didn’t hev the chance.’ 

And then, as he saw Jack’s astonishment, he said gently: 
‘Forgive me, Jack. We all hes our troubles; leastwise, us who 
hes lived a half century. That water yer see thar is Fish Lake ; 
I used ter live thar onct. But all that hes no share in our ride. 
This ride is fer your benefit. Yes; sence yer hes made me 
b’lieve that all atop o’ the airth ain’t devils, it’s fer your benefit.’ 

They rode on some time without speaking, and when the sun 
was setting made their camp-fire of sage bush, for, except this pro- 
duct of Nevada, that lives in driest sands, they had left behind 
them every kind of vegetation. 

‘Our last cup o’ suthin’ hot, ’til we comes back millionaires,’ 
said Bill, and rising with a very ceremonious bow. — ‘ Mister Jack 
Earne, I drinks ter yer health an’ yer safe return from the Walley 
0’ Death.’ 

A toast to which Jack heartily responded and returned. 

‘ An’ now, friend, pardner, little chap, shake onct more, an’ ef 
evil comes ter yer, fergive ole Bill; fer I swar ter yer now, as we 
stan’s on the borders o’ thet mysterious wale, that ef I thought I 
could go in an’ get fer yer what lies thar, I’d go, willin’ ter die, 
an’ save yer the danger.’ 

‘ Bill, don’t talk about dying! As for me ’—with a laugh—‘ do 
you think I’m a molly-coddle ? Do you know that, standing here 
with good land back o’ me, good air around me, and there before 
me that valley, whose depths are lower than the sea, that the 
adventure alone, without one hope of gain, would lure me on. 
Why, man, all that money seems to give is luxury, flattery, deceit, 
and treachery. But adventure! _ After years have passed, the 
very remembrance of it stirs our blood and sets our hearts beating.’ 
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Bill’s only answer was a sigh and ‘ Little chap,’ said under his 
breath, and then aloud, ‘ Wal, on’ards! We ain’t got time ter’ 
waste. We hev miles an’ miles ter make, an’ not much time ter 
make ’emin. Fer breathin’s not easy down thar.’ 

The descent was so gradual Jack hardly perceived it, would 
not have believed it possible that he was on so low a plane, but 
that his lungs, accustomed to the free air of the mountains, be- 
came oppressed, and his breath, of which he had had a plentiful 


‘ supply, grew short and laboured. He felt this with a sense of 


shame for his weakness, for looking at Bill he saw he suffered 
less, and that, with eyes fixed on the distance, he seemed forgetful 
of the changes about them. First, the entire disappearance even 
of the sage bush; not a spear of it broke the sands; not a creature, 
not even a buzzing insect, nothing that had life in it, except lizards, 
that in quantities, of all sizes, ran about, stopping to blink their 
eyes at the travellers, and then, like shadows, gliding noiselessly 
away. Soon they too were left behind, only a stray one occasion- 
ally popping up its head as it hastened backwards, where breath 
was easier. Half the first day was over, they were now well down 
in the valley. Although hardly moving out of a walk the Lorses 
panted, with heads hanging almost to their knees. 

Bill did not notice them, he was still steadily gazing ahead, 
only for a moment at a time consulting the small compass he held 
in his hand. For a while longer Jack bore the sight of the horses’ 
sufferings, and then ‘ Bill,’ he said, ‘it is past noon. The horses 
need a rest.’ 

‘Eh, boy?’ As Bill turned his eyes on him, Jack saw they 
were bloodshot, and that his lips were cracking open. 

‘ Bill, Bill!’ he said, ‘go back. I had thought you stood this 
strange oppression better than I. But I was wrong. Go back, 
Bill. I fear it will kill you.’ 

‘P’r’aps I ain’t a-thinkin’ so much o’ myself. Yer young life’s 
afore yer, an’ money’s a good thing ter hev.’ Bill spoke slowly, 
getting down slowly from his horse, and measuring carefully the 
water allowed to each horse and man. Handing Jack his cup, he 
turned as if to drink his own, and poured it back in the keg. 

Jack caught the sound. He had suspected something like this. 

‘No, Bill, he said. ‘We are partners. We share alike. 
Either you take your share of the water, or I pour mine out on 
the sands.’ 

‘For God’s sake, don’t!’ Bill grabbed at him with shaking 
hands. ‘I'll drink, boy, Pil drink.’ Then with a sob, hard and 
dry as the crackling of dry boughs: ‘ It’s a orful thing ter lose faith 
in yer kind. But, Jack, little chap, yer hev giv it back ter me.’ 
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He was silent a moment, then his face brightened as he said 
with a chutkle, ‘Yer hev sed, an’ a sensible speech it was, we 
wastes our capital when we calls too heavy on our feelin’s.’ 

He sat chuckling to himself as he munched his bread, watch- 
ing Jack when he could do so unperceived. Jack was very quiet, 
the oppression on his lungs took away all desire for speech. After 
a little, shamed by Bill’s apparent gaiety, he tried to laugh. 

‘Don’t!’ Bill caught at him, almost put his hand over his 


mouth. ‘ Don’t, little chap!’ he said more quietly as Jack yielded © 


to him. ‘Save yer breath. It’s waluable capital. Why, Jack, ef 
we keeps on a discoverin’ our capitals, we'll be millionaires afore 
we comes up ter our fortin. P’r’aps that’s one o’ the mysteries 0’ 
the Walley o’ Death. When we enters it, we larns jest how walu- 
able was the things we hes hed as a right an’ neverprized.’ 

After the rest they started forward, going further into the 
valley. The low hills rising about them shut out all view but 
their hot, dry sands. Now there was nothing but sand. Not a 
lizard dared venture into those dry depths, yet the men pushed on. 

The pack-horse suffered greatly, staggering under the weight 
of the two kegs, and when night came, and they relieved him of 
his burden, he sank down groaning—was so exhausted that he had 
to be given a double allowance of water, even to have his head and 
nostrils wetted with the precious liquid. 

The night was oppressive, the saddle-horses, with little appe- 
tite for grain, begged for water, rubbing their noses against the 
kegs. 

‘Poor critters! It’s hard on ’em. They ain’t goin’ ter git any 
benefit, Jack, it seems ter me,’ Bill turned, and found Jack had 
fallen asleep beside the kegs. ‘A young ’un,’ he said softly. 
‘Sleep comes easy ter the young.’ He stood looking at him, then 
he sighed and walked away from the ‘night camp.’ He bent low 
over the sands, trying to find some tracks, but could not succeed. 

‘*Tain’t no use. I know I’m right. I was takin’ the course 
all along with the compass. Yet I ain’t satisfied. He’s a young 
’un, brightness afore him, I feels the responsibility.’ 

He was so uneasy that he was up long before the break of day 
with the horses saddled and ready to start. When Jack awoke, 
the anxious look had passed from Bill’s face, and when, before 
drinking his cup of water, Jack asked, ‘ Bill, have you taken yours ?’ 
the old man burst out with one of his strange laughs, which some- 
how harmonised with this strange valley. 

‘Did I drink mine? S’help me, I did!’ Then he chuckled 
to himself, ‘ he’s takin’ care o’ the old man!’ He mounted his 
horse with a spring, as if on that morning he was especially full of 
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life. Jack with dulled eyes watched him, wondering how he could 
look so ill and have so much vitality. He did not see the strained 
effort in Bill’s face, nor the wistful look which preceded his en- 
couraging words. 

‘ On’ards, boy ; we'll reach it ter day, ef we hes luck. An’ then 
yer'll git back in two days more. Four days! °Tain’t much o’ 
life to give for a fortin’, an’ yer’ll hev yer adventure into the 
bargain.’ 

Bill’s spirits were wonderful. He told Jack how he’d been out 
‘ prospectin’ fer the road,’ and how, on looking over the trackless 
desert, he had seen his ‘landmark.’ ‘A quar one, an’ unwillin’ 
one; but it did mea sarvice, an’ I allus speaks o’ the sarvices done 
ter me. P’r’aps ’cause I ain’t hed too many.’ 

It was a ghastly ‘landmark.’ They came upon it later in the 
day. A wagon going to pieces, and around it the skeletons of 
men and horses. All just rotting in the slow process of decay. 
Nothing had disturbed them, for nothing lived in this hollow vale. 
Here, left to nature, man’s bones might lie in open sepulture. A 
grave whose covering is heaven’s vault! 

Jack shuddered as he passed the ghastly group. ‘ Adventurers,’ 
he thought, ‘ who perchance started out as gay as I.’ His adven- 
ture did not now seem so alluring, as with groaning, staggering 
beasts, with an old man whose dried lips and face were cracking 
open, he still pushed on. The pain in his breast amounted now 
to agony. He could have shrieked out, but had no breath. He 
caught Bill’s eyes fixed on him, and tried to smile ; but his skin 
was so hard and dry he could scarcely move his lips. Was it. pos- 
sible for this air to change a living man to a mummy? 

‘Yer bars it well, boy! I’m proud o’ yer strength,’ said Bill. 
He spoke now in a whisper, but his eyes were as bright as ever. 
Jack was shamed under their steady gaze, for he knew he did not 
deserve the old man’s praise. Strength! His chest was bound as 
if with iron hoops, and on his head a fire burned. 

At sunset they came to a grave. ‘Another adventurer!’ 
thought Jack. But Bill had scrambled from his horse. ‘ It’s 
thar! It’s thar!’ his whisper was louder, the eager hand pointed 
outwards barely shook, and his eyes burned like lamps. 

He staggered forward, falling on the grave. Pulling himself 
up, he chuckled, ‘I put it in its grave, “fer,” sez I, ‘it’s like ter 
put me in mine, an’ I'll return the cormpliment.”’ 

He was tearing away the sand with his long thin fingers, Jack, 
catching his excitement, helping him, and soon they had un- 
covered a large lump of solid gold. How beautiful it was! How 
yellow in the sunlight! What possibilities it opened ! 
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‘Yes, sir,’ said Bill, patting it, ‘I heard as how in this walley 
thar war lots o’ gold; but that only one man who entered into it 
hed ever lived ter com out. Wal, I hed lots o’ things I should ha’ 
held as precious capital, but no gold. “ Them things ll keep,” sez I, 
“ an’ I'll hev the gold too.” So I comes along, pretty nearly as we 
come. When I passed that wagon I jest larfed. ‘ Well, ole fellers,” 
sez I, “‘ yer hasa wagon an’ a team an’ I is afoot, but I ain’t afeard 
o’ yer a jumpin’ my claim.” I walked along, past this yer place, 
till I got. so doggoned tired I hed ter rest. I didn’t see no sight 
o’ gold; but I jest struck out my hand, a thinkin’ o’ the pertatoes 
at home, an’ a diggin’, when, Gord! jest this pretty yaller lump 
struck agin me. I jest larfed an’ cried, a thinkin’ o’ them as was 
waitin’ fer me. Sayin’ a sort o’ prayer too, fer she never forgot 
them prayers though we lived so long in the wilderness. Wal, 
Jack, I jest tuk this in my arms as easy asa babby. Sez I, “ This’ll 
do fer me. This is about all I ken carry. This’ll buy silks fer her, 
an’ make arich gal o’ the babby.” But, Gord! how heavy it grew! 
Heavier an’ heavier, till it weighed a ton. I fell down with it 
when I reached this place, an’ then I jest larfed at myself; for I 
was that used up I'd ha’ giv it all, every grain o’ it, fer a drink o’ 
water or a bit o’ bread. What a fool! An’ them things I hed hed 
fer years an’ years, an’ things more precious than them; yet I hed 
not set enuf store on ’em. But they war better’n gold. Leastwise 
when a feller’s perishin’ on a desert, an’ pinin’ jest ter hear the 
sound o’ one kind word! Starvin’! Gord, how hungry I wos! 
“ Wal,” thinks I, “I ain’t got no time ter starve; but ef I does die 
I'll jest bury yer, yer warmint. I'll give yer tit for tat, that’s my 
religion. An’ I don’t guess as how thar’s sech another derned fool 
as me, ter leave what he has, an’ kill hisself a huntin’ fer what he 
has not.” Arter I buried the gold, my sperrits come back ter me. 
Up I gets, an’ I guess I made about as good time a gettin’ out o’ 
here as any famishin’ devil could. But it ’twarn’t o’ no good, fer 
when I reached Fish Lake ’ Bill had been talking with a spirit 
that had made Jack forget his cracked lips and dried, hard skin. 
His eyes had been so bright that they fairly sparkled in their - 
cavernous sockets. Now, however, as he broke down, as his breath 
came in pants, his moan, ‘ *T'warn’t no good, no good!’ seemed the 
moan of the dying. 

* Bill! Bill!’ Jack tried to rouse him, to raise his head which 
had fallen on his breast. But Bill gave no answer. And then to 
Jack came an inspiration, ‘ Bill, Bill!’ he cried. ‘Don’t leave me 
alone in the Valley of Death. You're the angel to lead me out 
again !’ 

‘Wal! Wal!’ Bill gave the very faintest chuckle, ‘ ter think I 
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am arter the fashion o’ the angels!’ He struggled back from the 
faintness that had overpowered him. After drinking some water, 
he revived enough to say, ‘ Jack, put what water’s left in our can- 
teens, leave the kegs as a token o’ our regard,’ with another faint 
chuckle, ‘an’ put the gold on the packhorse.’ 

It was a terrible strain to get that gold on the horse’s back, 
and a terrible effort for the poor beast to carry it ; but in desperate 
moments remarkable things are accomplished. And the moment 
was desperate. 

For though Bill chuckled, and tried to be merry, his eyes 
gave a meaning to the man. ‘Hurry, boy! Hurry! Or the 
weritable angel ’ull be arter us, a hurryin’ us down that other 
walley. I wonder, ef he comes, ken he recognise me as one 
o his heavenly ban’.’ He chuckled quite heartily to himself, 
but made so little sound that Jack did not hear it; for Bill’s 
strength was nearly gone, all but the strength of his indomitable 
will. 

All through the night they toiled, creeping at a snail’s pace, 
every step a strain, every breath an agony. At dawn the pack- 
horse fell—dead ! 

‘Poor critter!’ said Bill. ‘ Arter all, he hes a big grave ter 
lie in. It’s sort o’ queer that a poor beast critter like that hes a 
grander place for his carcass, more room ter turn in, nor a king. 
It’s what they calls a pairody on life. Eh, Jack?’ chuckling to 
himself. Both voice and chuckle so faint, that Jack could scarcely 
hear a sound. 

They rested for an hour, and then toiled on. No other sound 
but the laboured breathing of men and beasts, and at rare intervals 
one of Bill’s faint chuckles and whispers. 

‘It’s a race, Jack, we’re havin’, A race with that other angel 
a-tryin’ ter catch us fet that other walley !’ 

At sunset they passed the wagon guarding its skeletons. 

‘ Let’s rest, Jack,’ said Bill. ‘Here we have company. They 
tells a lot without speakin’ a word. We hez made good time; ef 
we keeps it up we And then Bill fainted dead away. 

It took some time to revive him, and considerable of the 
priceless water. There was none for the horses. All Jack dared 
give them was a wet rag, with which he wiped out their parched 
mouths and nostrils. His own sufferings were terrible, yet he 
dare not take more than one sip. The few drops left meant the 
life-drops of that old man, grown suddenly so dear to him. 

When the hour was over, ‘ Up, Jack,’ said Bill; ‘I can’t hold 
out much longer, an’ I can’t leave yer in this orful walley. I’m 
yer angel, yer know.’ 
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Chuckling even now. Even now enjoying the joke. Now 
with death really upon him. 

Jack’s head was so light, his arms so weak, he could hardly 
help Bill to mount. 

‘Keep up, boy! Thar are years o’ life afore yer. I'll see yer 
back ter the lan’ o’ the livin’ afore I jines that heavenly band,’ 
whispered Bill, chuckling all the time to himself. 

Blinded, dizzied, gasping for breath, Jack staggered on. He 
did not see the darker line of rising ground that in the dawning 
had caught Bill’s bright eyes looking ahead. He did not know 
they had been steadily gaining higher ground. He grew indif- 
ferent to everything but the old man on that staggering beast. 
So indifferent that, when he stumbled and fell to his knees, he 
would have laid down and died but for that old man’s voice. 

‘Up, boy! I tell yer wp! or yer’ll break my heart.’ How did 
Bill get strength for so much voice? the wonder came to Jack’s 
dulled brain, as in obedience to that hoarse whisper he allie 
to his feet and staggered on. 

‘On! On! The race! The race!’ Bill’s whisper, Bill’ s 
chuckle put new life into the young fellow. Perhaps Bill knew 
this. Perhaps those bright eyes saw that at his words Jack 
pushed on in gallant little spurts. The sun was rising, the air 
was better, the line marking vegetation drew nearer, but Jack’s 
agony was too great to bear. He turned to Bill his sightless 
eyes. 

. ‘Let us sleep, Bill! The gold is safe.’ Jack thought he had 
shouted the words, but his voice never came beyond his lips. No 
sound reached Bill. 

‘Gord! he’s dyin’, gasped the old man; and then with a 
chuckle, ‘ Boy, ’ud yer hev less strength than ole Bill!’ 

The hoarse whisper stirred Jack’s failing pulses. He went 
blindly on, not seeing, not hearing, guided somehow by a thin 
hand, whose touch he was too numb to feel, until, as the day grew 
brighter, they reached the water glittering in the sun. 

‘Fish Lake,’ whispered Bill, ‘I have come back ter yer!’ 
Then he slipped to the ground, dragging himself where, face 
downwards, Jack had fallen beside his dying horse. 

‘Brave little chap! Never a moan! An’ called me an angel! 
Gord bless him!’ And then he dragged himself to the edge of 
the lake, scooped some water in his hat, crept back and bathed 
Jack’s face, until the moans of returning consciousness made him 
chuckle. 

‘Bill! Bill!’ cried Jack, his voice growing stronger as his 
young lungs expanded in pure air. 
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‘ Here’s your angel! I led you out safe, Jack. But,’ chuck- 
ling, ‘ the other angel’s got a tight grip on me! Good-bye, little 
chap; I hev giv’ yer a fortin’, but yer hez give me Faith!’ The 
last word rang out like a shout, the bony hands gripped Jack, the 
bright eyes gleamed in their caverns, and Bill fell back—dead ! 


MAJA SPENCER. 











Captain Arthur Ashwell’s Confession. 


‘ GENTLEMEN, our patient met with an accident in the hunting- 
field yesterday. According to his own statement, his horse fell 
with him and rolled over his lower extremities, I saw him soon 
after the occurrence, and found a simple comminuted fracture of 
his right thigh, which I immediately set in the usual way, as you 
will see. He felt very easy and comfortable last night. There is 
and was no strangulation of the limb. All seemed to be going on 
well until this morning, when I was hurriedly sent for, and found 
him slightly delirious, suffering from great prostration, his speech 
indistinct, pulse very feeble and intermittent, and him complaining 
of lancinating pain starting from a small cut. Within the last 
half-hour, aphasia first, and then insensibility, have come on. I 
came to the conclusion that very acute blood-poisoning had set in, 
and telegraphed for you immediately. I never in my life saw or 
heard of a case like it—so sudden, so deadly an onset.’ 

It was thus that Mr. Wilcox-Smith, a most respectable general 
medical practitioner, on November 3, 18—, addressed the con- 
sulting surgeon and me in the hall of the big manor-house of the 
little village of Nanton. Nanton is a five-minutes’ run by train 
from Yorkstone, the large town where the said surgeon and I reside. 
Iam a physician and professor of medicine in the Yorkstone School 
of Medicine. 

The young man who was lying prostrate was the young squire 
of Nanton Manor, who had but recently come in for his very fine 
property. He had, I afterwards heard, but recently become en- 
gaged in marriage to a very distant relation of his own, whose 
father lived about fifteen miles from Nanton. Miss Maud Ban- 
scott was the undisputed belle of the county. I have seen her 
frequently, and I must say that she was indeed a splendid creature, 
a perfect Mahommedan black-eyed houri of the Seventh Heaven 
in appearance—a sensuous, creamy-skinned creature, whose dark, 
fierce eyes and rather thick red lips told of what fuel for sensuous 
passion lay within her bosom. Graceful as the swan, she was the 
makings of an English Cleopatra, but not purely English accord- 
ing to some accounts. It was hinted that her mother had a touch 
of the tar-brush in her composition. 

We went into the sick-room, and the surgeon set to examine 
the limb, and I to examine the general condition of the patient. 
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His pupils were dilated, his pulse of but the smallest volume, and 
ebbing fast. He was perfectly unconscious. His respiration was 
carried on but slowly, shallowly, feebly, and by great efforts ; 
evidently its nerve centre was being poisoned. In fact all the 
great centres of life seemed to be nearly exhausted, and doing 
their work in the faintest and feeblest manner. I shook my head, 
for it was evident that life could last but a few minutes longer. 
And it was as I expected. Before we left the room the sick man 
had breathed his last. 

As we left the room and were passing through the hall towards 
the dining-room, Captain Ashwell, a cousin of the dead man, 
looking fearfully wan and haggard, rushed in and stopped me 
with these words : 

‘Dr. Barton, how’s my cousin?’ 

‘It is all over—he is no more,’ I replied. 

He fixed his eyes on the floor, and said in an agitated voice: 

‘What was the cause of his death? Was it some internal 
injury ? He would hardly have died from a broken thigh? Per- 
haps it was the shock that killed him.’ 

‘It was blood-poisoning, I think—a most unusual thing in 
one who had been so healthy. This house, too, has always en- 
joyed the reputation of being extremely healthy. If, I said— 
speaking more to myself than to my interlocutor— if we were in 
India now, I would say that he had died of a cobra bite.’ 

As I uttered the last words, Ashwell started as if he had been 
struck a gigantic blow between the eyes. 

‘But—but,’ he said doggedly, ‘ there are no cobras in England. 
You don’t really think that, surely ?’ 

‘No; I said, if you'll remember, that I could only think so 
conditionally—that we were abroad, in India. You don’t look 
well. Let me advise you to leave here as soon as possible.’ 

‘Yes; I don’t feel well lately. I will clear out as soon as I 
can. I think it must be my old enemy, the ague, coming on.’ 

Captain Arthur Ashwell was, as I have said, a cousin of the 
deceased. He was also the heir-at-law to the big estates of 
Nanton Manor. He was about thirty-five years of age, fair com- 
plexioned, tall, and good-looking, keen witted, and a bright, good 
fellow. He had seen a good deal of foreign service, and had been 
comparatively poor. The death of his cousin thus entirely 
changed his pecuniary position. I was an old acquaintance of his. 
We had known one another at Cambridge, where I had studied for 
some time. He was wild then, and I was a steady, hard-working, 
reading man, yet we had been very good friends. 

- An inquest was held on the remains of the young squire, and 
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a verdict of accidental death returned by the jury. A very large 
concourse of people attended the funeral, and Captain Ashwell, 
looking extremely ill, acted as chief mourner. I noticed that as 
the coffin was being lowered into the vault he was seized with a 
fit of shuddering and looked as if he was about to faint, an 
incident I remembered long afterwards. 

Some months passed, and the incidents connected with the 
death at Nanton Manor were fading rapidly from my memory, 
when one day Ashwell called on me for professional advice. 
He appeared even more haggard and careworn than at the funeral. 
I was shocked and surprised at his appearance. 

‘I am completely out of sorts, Barton,’ he said, ‘and I will- 
admit to you that there is something preying on my mind. 
What it is I cannot tell you. I want you to give me something 
that will back me up and make me sleep soundly at night. I 
sleep badly.’ 

‘Do you drink much ?’ I asked. 

‘I have drunk rather too much brandy of a night, lately. It 
is the only thing that makes me sleep at all; but it is losing its 
effects and making me nervous.’ 

‘You must give up the night drinking and have change of 
scene and people. Go to Switzerland for a tour, or on a sporting 
expedition to America. ‘Try to forget your trouble, whatever it is, 
in healthy excitement.’ 

‘I cannot leave England at present—not until I’m married.’ 

He paused and stammered, evidently having said something 
he did not intend to divulge. 

‘I was not aware,’ I replied, ‘that you were engaged. Who 
is the happy lady? I congratulate you.’ 

‘Oh, I am not quite engaged. No. Only I thought I might 
like to be. A—a fellow in my position now, you know, is bound to 
think of marrying.’ 

He had evidently floundered and wished to get out of the 
quagmire as soon as possible, and abruptly changed the topic of 
conversation. 

After this visit he called on me frequently during the next 
five or six months, and instead of improving under my treatment 
he became decidedly worse. He who had formerly been of such a 
cheerful and lively disposition became notorious throughout the 
county for his moroseness, and I began to fear for his sanity. Nine 
months after his cousin’s death I was astonished, and to a certain 
extent rejoiced, to hear that he was engaged to Maud Banscott, 
who had, as I have already said, been engaged also to the deceased 
Squire. Certainly I would have preferred to hear that my friend 
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was engaged to a more ordinary and quiet-dispositioned person, 
but any change from his present life I thought bound to improve 
him. It struck me as strange, of course, that he should select his 
late cousin’s fiancée, more particularly so when I recalled to my 
mind the conversation about marrying we had when he consulted 
me first. After I heard of his engagement, he visited me no more, 
and in the excitement and worries of my practice I forgot all about 
my friend and his engagement until the 3rd of November arrived 
once more. 
On the 3rd of November I received the following letter :— 


‘Nanton Manor : November 2, 18— 
‘Dear Barton,—Come down to Nanton immediately on re- 
ceiving this, which will be early to-morrow morning. I have 
a presentiment that something disastrously fatal will happen 
to me to-morrow, the 3rd. It will be, as you remember, the 
anniversary of my cousin’s death. For God’s sake, don’t fail me 
in this. 
‘ You will never know all I have suffered for the last year. Oh, 
what a tempting, blighting, cursed thing is gold! 
‘I wish when I am dead that my body be not placed in Nanton 
Manor vault, but that it be buried in a simple grave. 
‘ Your friend of former years, 
‘ARTHUR ASHWELL.’ 


I looked at my watch and saw that I had just fifteen minutes 
to catch the half-past eight train to Nanton. I immediately 
swallowed a cup of coffee and ate a slice of toast, and then hastened ~ 
to the railway station. At twenty minutes to nine I was in Nanton 
Manor. The man-servant who opened the hall door for me looked 
at me in surprise, knowing who I was, but not knowing of any 
person being sick in the Manor I suppose. 

‘Where is your master, John?’ I asked. 

‘He has not yet risen, sir. He was writing all yesterday, and 
I expect he is tired and has overslept himself.’ 

‘Show me the way to his room,’ I said. 

He led me up the stairs. We arrived at his master’s bedroom 
door and found it locked, and no signs of the room’s occupant 
moving. I rapped with my knuckles on the door panels, but no 
answer came from within. I rapped more loudly again and again, 
and called, but still no answer came from within. The only 
responses elicited were the echoes resounding through the adjoining 
corridors. Finally I said to the servant, ‘ We shall have to break 
in the door.’ And after some difficulty, by our combined efforts, 
we succeeded in bursting it open. 
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We entered and found Captain Ashwell lying stark and still in 
bed, dead, and dead too for some hours! So I judged, as the body 
was perfectly cold. I immediately sent the man to summon the 
other servants and to despatch a messenger for the police. Then I 
looked round the room. On a small table near the bed I found a 
large bottle containing a small quantity of solution of chloral, so 
it was pretty evident what had caused death. Beside the bottle 
was a heavily sealed packet directed to me, and marked ‘ Strictly 
private and confidential—for Dr. Barton only.’ I tore open the 
envelope, and a hasty glance through its contents was sufficient to 
make me determine to retain the document &c. for the present, 
and say nothing about them to either the servants or police until 
I had fully thought over them. The packet contained a letter 
directed to the deceased’s fiancée and a long closely written docu- 
ment for me. 

The names of all the persons mentioned in this narrative are 
not, of course, the real names, and the name of the village is 
also changed. I feel sure the Captain Ashwell herein mentioned 
will never be recognised by any of his former acquaintances. 

The first thing I did after the arrival of the police on the 
scene was to drive over to Colonel Banscott’s house and break the 
sad news to its inmates. When I arrived I asked to see Miss 
Banscott, and was shown into the drawing-room, where presently 
that lady joined me. I began: 

‘ Miss Banscott, I have come on a very sad errand indeed, with 
news that will be a great shock to you, I fear.’ 

‘Something has happened to Arthur Ashwell? Do not keep 
me in suspense. Tell me the worst at once. Do not fear. Is— 
is he dead ?’ 

‘Yes, he is dead,’ I replied; ‘he has died from the effects of an 
overdose of chloral. He left this note for you, enclosed with a 
document for me.’ 

She tore open the envelope, and as she read her face paled 
but her eyes remained brilliant. She did not faint, she did not 
cry out, there were no hysterics. Seemingly forgetful of my 
presence, she paced the floor like a tawny lioness deprived of her 
cubs. 

She muttered to herself: 

‘Oh, Arthur, Arthur! why did you leave me? I would have 
borne half—nay, the whole of your guilt. You did not know how 
I loved you—how I love you! You were my all, my love! I 
would have protected and guarded you in my arms from those 
horrible dreams—ay! from ten thousand fiendish dead. mee 
why did you not trust me?’ 
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Suddenly she paused in her walk, faced me, fixing her large 
lustrous eyes on me, in which fire suddenly glowed. 

‘Do you know why Arthur Ashwell died ?’ she cried. 

‘Yes; you and I are the only persons who do, I believe,’ I 
replied. 

‘Do you intend to blast his memory ?’ stridulously. 

‘No; he is beyond the power of human justice now. Be- 
sides, there is no evidence to show that his statement is not the 
offspring of a diseased mind. It could serve no public good, and 
but pain his friends and relatives, to make public his statements.’ 

‘It is well!’ she cried. ‘If you dared to breathe a word 
against him, even on his own confession, I would kill you—yes! 
kill you without compunction.’ 

She resumed her walk up and down, and presently broke forth 
again. 

‘Man! you cannot know what love like mine is. Oh, Arthur, 
Arthur! why did I not accept poverty with you at first? All 
light—all good has gone out of my life now!’ 

‘Pray compose yourself, my dear young lady,’ I interposed. 
‘Time will heal even your deep wound. Think of what good you 
can do to your fellow-creatures and what you owe society.’ 

She laughed; an unpleasant laugh to hear—it was that of a 
musical hyena. 

‘What do I care for my fellow-creatures and society now? 
Society—bah! I hate everything—myself, everybody! You are 
shocked. I tell you, man, I am none of your whimpering, puling 
beings who, when their God whips them, turn, and cur-like lick 
his hand. My lady friends—friends, forsooth !—say I have African 
blood in my veins. I suppose it’s so. Savage instincts are here- 
ditary and strong within me. I am dangerous—yea! let society 
beware. Go , 

She turned on her heel and abruptly left the room. And I 
felt sadly as I betook myself to my happy home, thinking of what 
sins and sorrows there are hidden away everywhere in this world 
of ours. 

There was again an inquest at Nanton Manor, and at it I pro- 
duced the letter I had received on the morning of the 3rd, but 
not the otherdocument. As Ashwell was dead, there was nothing 
to be gained for the public weal by having the contents of the 
latter published in all the papers. It would not forward the ends 
of justice, as the man was beyond the reach of the law’s arm. It 
would possibly have afforded scandalmongers food for some days, 
but it would have given intense pain to my late friend’s relatives 
and acquaintances. 
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A verdict that ‘the deceased had died from the effects of an 
overdose of chloral, taken by himself whilst suffering from mental 
derangement,’ was returned by the coroner’s jury, and the body 
was buried in a simple grave in Nanton graveyard, as he had 
requested. 


THE DOCUMENT. 


Why do I desire to leave a record of my crime behind, and 
thus blacken my memory? Why indeed, but that I feel it will 
possibly take the incubus off me which is pressing me down, 
down into the grave, and which I feel, if I do not divulge before 
dying, will continue to press on me still after death. And I feel 
as a certainty that to-morrow’s sun in setting will look on my 
pallid corpse. To-morrow will be the accursed anniversary of my 
cousin’s death—of the day from which I have been accursed, and 
shall continue to be so if there be a hereafter. 

This record I place entirely at your disposal, Dr. Barton, but 
I beg of you to treat my memory, and the feelings of my re- 
lations and friends, as gently as you can, consistently with the 
discharge of your duty to the state. Can a retribution for crime, 
though, be exacted from a dead man? (I shall be a dead man 
when this paper reaches your hands.) No; I hope, I trust not; 
and if not, keep my secret. Now to the story of my crime. 

Two years ago I was, as you know, a comparatively penniless 
soldier of fortune. I was in India, and applied for a year’s sick 
leave and was given it. I returned to England, and in London 
I met my father’s old friend Colonel Banscott, who was rejoiced 
to see me. Maud, his only daughter, too, seemed to take an 
interest in the battered and sick soldier, and the Colonel pressed 
me to visit them at their country residence for a month to 
recruit my health. I gladly accepted the invitation. Soon I 
was deeply in love with Maud. I knew my passion to be hopeless 
from the first, for was I not too poor to support a wife in comfort ? 
But my ardent love stifled my common sense, and I still stayed on 
in Colonel Banscott’s house after I found myself in the quagmire. 
I saw, yes—plainly—that Maud returned my love with all the 
ardour of her passionate nature. I felt mean in having gained 
her love, but it was inexpressibly sweet to me all the same. 

One evening in June my love and I were alone in the con- 
servatory, and I could not restrain my passion from breaking into 
words. There and then I told her of my love, and I took her 
lithe form in my arms and kissed her again and again. Fatal 
ecstasy! She gave herself up entirely to my fond embrace, and 
returned my burning kisses with fervour. I asked her again and 
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again if she loved me, and each time—it was music divine in my 
ears—she answered, ‘ Yes, Arthur, as my life!’ I asked her when 
she would be mine, and it was a fearful damper when she replied, 
‘When you are rich and can support me. You must find some 
way to become rich at once, love.’ Alas, alas! where and how 
could I get riches? 

Then the time came when I was bound to take my departure 
from the home of my beloved, and just then my cousin came in 
for the Nanton property and asked me to stay with him. The 
offer I jumped at, for would I not be near my love at the Manor ? 
From the Manor I called frequently on the Banscotts and had 
many interviews with Maud alone. Then camea day on which I 
had to visit London on business matters. The business detained 
me longer in town than I expected, and a month elapsed before I 
found myself once more in Nanton, and then I received a fearful 
shock. It was in this wise. On the evening of my arrival, my 
cousin and I dined alone. After dinner, as we sat together by 
the fire smoking our cigars over a split whisky and soda, he 
said : 

‘Look here, Arthur, a fellow in my present position must do 
some entertaining, and society expects him to get married. I 
want to tell you that I have proposed to a young lady and have 
been accepted.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ I replied, ‘allow me to congratulate you.’ 
Unsuspectingly I spoke, and continued, ‘ Do I know her?’ 

He continued without noticing my interruption. 

‘I don’t know that we are very deeply in love with one 
another, but she is a splendid creature and will do all honour to 
Nanton Manor. We haven’t seen one another very frequently too, 
to be sure, but what of that in these days? Iam not much of a 
lady’s man, as you know. You are friendly with her people and 
with her, so you might do some of the attentions for me.’ 

‘You speak in enigmas,’ I replied, feeling a strange sinking 
at my heart. ‘ Who is the young lady ?’ 

‘Whom should you think, but Maud Banscott ? Banscott is, as 
you probably know, deeply in debt, so the match will suit his 
book very well.’ 

How can I describe my feelings ? What jealousy and madness 
his words raised within my breast! But I managed to keep them 
from finding a vent through my lips. 

My cousin did not notice my agitation, as he was engaged 
with the poker, prodding a huge piece of coal in the fire, and had 
lapsed into a reverie which I suppose was pleasant. Finally he 
said : . 
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‘You will run over to Banscott’s place to-morrow, like a good 
fellow. I have some appointments to keep elsewhere, so you might 
make my excuses.’ 

‘I will, I replied ; but my voice was harsh and grating, and 
my cousin looked up and remarked : 

*T don’t think you’re quite well to-night, Arthur.’ 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘I am tired and weary, and will go to bed if 
you don’t mind.’ 

I did not sleep at all that night, but tossed on my bed, my 
heart racked with jealousy and envious disappointment. 

The next morning found Maud and me alone. I taxed her 
with want of love, I called her a flirt, a coquette, a siren, and a 
hundred opprobrious names, to all of which she never said a word. 
At last, maddened by her silence, I rose and cried, ‘ Farewell! I 
curse the day I first saw your false fair face. You will never see 
me again!’ With a cry of pain she sprang forward and threw her 
arms around my neck. ‘No! no! you shall not leave me,’ she 
cried. ‘ You are my only love, my all. Arthur, listen tome. We 
are poor—my father is a pauper and so are you. Your cousin 
wants someone to be the head of his house. I am to represent 
his family and do the manorial honours, and in exchange he gives 
me a position and money. It is a fair exchange. It will be 
purely a marriage of convenience. He wants no love, and gives 
none. You must always stay by me.’ ‘ Maud, Maud!’ I cried, ‘do 
you know how such an arrangement is bound to end—in misery 
and shame to you, and—do you think I could play the mean part 
of hanger-on?’ ‘No—I tell you,’ she cried passionately, ‘ it is to be 
as I say. He has got his mistress, one of the gamekeeper’s 
daughters, as you know full well. She probably understands his 
feelings, and he will be happy in her society. He dare not, thwart 
or cross my path, and he knows it. If he did I would kill him. 
You are my all.’ And once more she twined her arms round me 
and pressed her lips to mine, and I, of course, weak fool, I, her 
abject slave, her worshipper, was as wax in her hands. Presently 
she said, ‘ You are the next heir to the estate. What a pity it is 
that we are not living years ago, when you might pick a quarrel 
with that cousin of yours and kill him fairly.’ 

Two days later, how my heart bounded with unholy joy when 
I saw my cousin in the hunting-field go down before a fence 
and his horse roll over him. He wascarried home on a stretcher, 
and the local surgeon was summoned. My unholy hopes were 
soon dispelled when the latter told me the injuries were not at all 
of a fatal character. I went to my room, and in that room the 
devil had laid a trap well-baited for me. The bait was the 
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Nanton Manor property. I found that a small portmanteau 
which I had lost on my passage home from India had turned up, 
and that it was before me. Automatically Iset to unpack it. As 
I was proceeding with the task, a small bottle rolled from out the 
folds of some of the clothes and dropped on the floor. I picked it 
up and wondered how it could have got mixed up with my clothes. 
I put it into my pocket, determined to destroy its contents as soon 
as possible, to prevent the possibility of any accidents. Let me 
explain what it was. 

In India, before I left for home, I had shared on a hill station 
a bungalow with a young doctor belonging to the Indian service. 
He was a very clever and original man, and was then studying 
the effects of cobra poison. The little bottle that fell on the floor 
was his, and had been accidentally mixed up with my things, how, 
I know not. It contained cobra poison mixed with glycerine, the 
latter to preserve the poisonous potency, I believe. I put it in 
my pocket, as I have said, and I soon forgot all about it for the 
time being. 

Early next morning I rose, determined to take a walk to 
refresh myself after a bad night’s sleep. As I was about to pass 
the invalid’s room, I saw the door was open. I entered. The 
patient was asleep, and the attendant had gone below on some 
errand. The patient had kicked the bed-clothes off the bed in 
his sleep. The dressings of a small wound on the upper part of 
his broken thigh had become displaced. The wound was clean 
cut, and oozing a little blood. Then the devil recalled to me 
some experiments I had seen the Indian doctor perform. I felt 
shocked at the depravity of my thoughts, but all the same I 
put my hand in my pocket and drew the little phial forth. 
Stealthily, automatically, I drew the cork, and dropped some of 
the contents into the wound. Then I hastened from the room 
and from the house. No one had seen me enter or leave the 
sick-room. Once in the open air, I walked rapidly through the 
country, agitated by hopes and fears, now praying that the poison 
-was impotent, now hoping the reverse. I threw the phial into 
a. rivulet, and dropped a large stone on it which must have 
shattered it into infinitesimal pieces. And again I walked— 
walked. At last, after what seemed to me an age, I could stand 
the suspense that was gnawing in my breast no longer. I hastened 
to the house, where, on entering, you—oh, my friend !—you told 
me, without knowing the import of your words, that I was a- 
murderer ! 

Your judgment was right, but you tepel it to be biassed 
-by circumstances. 
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After my cousin’s death, my conscience smote me but little 
during the daytime, but on the first night after, and on every 
succeeding night, my sleep was broken by bad dreams. In the 
daytime I was comparatively happy in the society of my love, 
and her love for me seemed to grow stronger as I became estranged 
from society. The moment, though, that sleep closed my eyes, 
my torture commenced. Cobras innumerable seemed to surround 
my bed, and hissed and struck at me from all sides. I sought 
your advice, but you prescribed change of scene and a mild tonic. 
To leave my love would be to leave all hope and happiness, and 
your tonic was as so much water. Of my own accord I had 
recourse to chloral, and I found that whilst under the influence 
of this drug I was at ease. But when its effects had passed off 
the dreams returned, and continued until I awoke. I calculated 
experimentally, and made my servant awake me before its effects 
could pass off, every morning. But in the few seconds that it 
took to arouse me from partial to complete consciousness, an 
appalling dream was invariably condensed. As time passed, 
these short dreams became worse. Sometimes a gigantic cobra 
seemed to coil himself round my body, and his vile, cold, slimy 
body seemed to come into contact with my naked flesh. Pre- 
sently his head would reach within a few feet of my face, and 
then he would raise his hood, his eyes becoming angry red, and 
he would strike at me with a hiss, and I would shut my eyes in 
expectation of the dread wound ; but he never inflicted it, and 
when I opened my eyes again, it was to find the head transformed 
into the pallid face of my dead cousin. Then, screaming, I would 
awake and find my servant bending over me. 

For the last two days my dreams have been still more fear- 
fully appalling. On each it seemed to me that I was in a beautiful 
_ apartment; and my love was in my arms, pressing her warm lips 
and lithe form to mine. When lo! suddenly the room changed 
into the inside of a damp, slimy sepulchre—the inside of the 
Nanton Manor vault, which I have seen more than once—and the 
form in my arms became rigid and cold. Then, in surprise, on 
looking into my love’s face, I found—oh God!—aguin the face 
of my dead cousin, the same face that I caught sight of through 
the open bedroom door in Nanton Manor Hall, the same livid 
pallid face, the same lustreless, staring, widely dilated eyes, close 
tome. I shrieked and tried to throw the body from me, but my 
efforts were vain. It seemed to me that I had to sit with the 
body in my arms for ages. Then, finally, a voice in fearful 
accents bade me prepare for death, and I awoke. Thus two 
nights have I spent, and now night is coming rapidly on again— 
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night that will not be followed by morn in this world for me, I 
fear, and I feel weak and sick at heart. 
I pray you to see that my body be not placed in Nanton 
Manor vault, but in a simple grave. 
ARTHUR ASHWELL. 


This was the document, and I pass from it without comment. 

Maud Banscott, two years after Arthur Ashwell’s death, 
married a rich vulgar old man of the name of Jones, who had 
made an immense fortune in shoddy. Six months later she 
eloped with a little blackguard, and I heard nothing further of 
her until quite recently. 

A friend who resides in Paris came on a visit to me a short 
time ago, and in conversation remarked incidentally: ‘Oh, by 
the way, did you know a Miss Banscott from this part of the 
country, who married a Mr. Jones, and afterwards bolted with 
Lord Tanger? She went to Paris with the latter, and the story 
has it that she had a row with him three months later, and shot 
him. At any rate he is very reticent about the affair, whatever 
it was, and never goes near her now. She keeps a splendid 
establishment, and is the leader of Parisian Bohemian society. 
Her salon on her evenings is crowded by the most distinguished 
men—statesmen, soldiers, littératewrs, and artists—and I assure 
you it is a difficult thing to get an entrée there. Men rave about 
her, and duels innumerable have been fought amongst her 
Gallic admirers. A most extraordinary thing, though, is that on 
every 3rd of November she shuts her house up, clothes herself 
in mourning, and sees no one; and no one has the slightest idea 
of the reason why. Can you throw any light on the subject ? * 

But I held my peace. 

Every 3rd of November Arthur Ashwell’s grave is adorned by 
wreaths of immortelles and other flowers, and few have any idea 
whence they come. 

CREGAN CONWAY. 
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CHAPTER XI, 


‘WHO MEETS AND WALKS WITH TONY NORTH?’ 


¢ Au, that is just what I wish to speak about,’ said Miles North 
quickly. He was wise in his generation, but he fell straightway 
into the trap which Celia had set for him. 

‘About what?’ she inquired, with her hard laughing eyes, 
‘ Jem’s lack of gallantry towards his sisters, or Lucy’s fear of the 
innocent kine, the blameless ponies, and the silly sheep? But 
I believe she puts the sheep out of count ; it is the faithful sheep- 
dogs she dreads. Oh, you must be a wizard or a prophet, Mr. 
North, to have foreseen our conversation.’ 

‘No, I do not particularly wish to speak on the subjects you 
mention,’ he replied to her mockery, with recovered composure. 
‘ But as the clergyman of the parish, and as holding myself respon- 
sible for the presence here of a gentleman of whom you have 
spoken, I conceive I have some right—I am, indeed, in a measure 
bound, however painful it may be—to speak to you on the kind of 
man you are admitting to terms of intimacy with you and your 
sister.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Celia, ‘a man expunged as well as a book! 
Does even the Pope take that upon him ?’ 

He paid no heed to her. ‘He is my cousin,’ he said, ‘and 
therefore I should know him. He is living under my roof, and for 
that reason, as you may easily guess, I should be unwilling to 
speak ill of himif I could help myself; but I tell you a more unde- 
sirable man for constant association with young ladies—I am afraid 
I must say a more unworthy man to be taken into their close 


_ friendship and to receive conspicuous marks of their favour—I 


cannot imagine.’ 

Lucy had begun by looking bewildered at the course the con- 
versation was taking ; now she sat. speechless in her distress, hér 
cheeks dyed ctimson with mortification and shame. 
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But Celia only said in her indifferent tone, ‘Standards differ.’ 
She was neither touched by his earnestness nor affronted by the 
circumstance that he had found it necessary to give her such a 
warning. The only feeling she showed was a touch of haughtiness, 
and even that was balanced by the monkey-like pleasure of leading 
him into a labyrinth, and secretly laughing at him, while at the 
same time she forced him to speak out what he was reluctant to 
say. ‘Does it not occur to you,’ she said again, with an exaspe- 
rating assumption of candid superiority, ‘that, though Lucy and I 
are girls, we may be quite able to take care of ourselves, and that 
if Jem does not object, no third person, not even a clergyman, is 
entitled to find fault ?’ 

‘I don’t know how you define the duties of a clergyman,’ he 

answered coldly. ‘I can only act according to my conscience. You 
are strangers here—at least you said a little while ago that you 
have come back comparative strangers. You have no’—he would 
have said ‘ mother,’ but stammered and altered his sentence—‘ no 
older person to guide you and look out for rocks ahead in your 
path.’ 
: ‘And do you mean to say you are going to do that for all 
the independent young women in your parish?’ demanded Celia 
lightly. ‘What an onerous office to assume, and how I pity them 
and you!’ 

For a second time he found it his best policy to give her no 
direct answer. ‘Tony North is my kinsman,’ he went on gravely. 
‘So long as he stays in my house and goes about my parish, so 
far stamped and privileged by our relationship and by his living 
with me, I consider myself accountable for the light in which he 
presents himself, and the abuse he may make of it, just as I might 
hold myself bound for any debts he contracted under false infer- 
ences which I had not contradicted. It is true I might have 
spoken to your brother instead of to you, but I thought you would 
prefer the latter alternative—that it might be less productive of 
unpleasantness and mischief,’ 

‘Oh, Mr. North, we are so much obliged to you,’ Lucy was 
able to say at last in her half-childish voice, when she was inter- 
rupted by her sister with the single word ‘Lucy!’ It was said 
so meaningly, with such an odd mixture in the tone of surprise, 
reproach, an unbecoming sense of high diversion, and a feeling of 
being entirely mistress of the situation, that Lucy gave a gasp and 
sank into silence before the appeal. Miles North was disagreeably 
reminded of what had given him the sharpest sting in the unsought 
communication which had sent him on his errand that morning. 
It was a piece of information he had not wished to hear, 
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but, having heard, could not as a true man neglect. Mrs. Rey- 
nolds had volunteered to tell him what he ought to know. She 
had said that while both of the Endicott girls were for ever with 
his cousin, Mr. Tony, the grey dust-cloak and grey veil of one of 
them had been identified on the shoulders and head of a woman 
walking téte-d-téte with a man along the Ashford road after the 
twilight was so far gone that Mrs. Wayland, of the Wellhead, who 
had been at market in Ashford, and had waited to get a word with 
one of her boys, an apprentice in a shop there, had difficulty in 
finding her way across her own goose-green after she got near home, 
and had well-nigh fallen over the bank instead of walking straight 
to her house door. When she passed the couple on the road so late 
she would not have known the gentleman to be Mr. Tony North, 
the parson’s cousin, had it not been for his build and walk, which 
were like those of none other in the place, unless it were the par- 
son ; and it was not he, else he would have hailed Mrs. Wayland and 
challenged her for being abroad at that hour. He had more need 
to challenge his gentleman cousin and the light-o’-head young 
miss from Blackhall, whose cloak and veil Mrs. Wayland could swear 
to, even in the failing light, because there were no other cloak and 
veil of the same shape and colour in the neighbourhood. For that 
matter, the natives of Oxcleeve were not wont to wear cloaks and 
veils on a May evening. And if either of the young misses at 
Barnes Clyffe, or any lady visitors at the Thorn did it, they thought 
more of themselves and were better looked after by their friends 
than to be seen a-walking and a-talking with a gentleman at such 
an hour. Mrs. Wayland thanked her senses none of her lasses 
had ever tried such a trick. If so, Mrs. Wayland’s master would 
have sent his daughter home in double quick time with a box on 
the ear, though she was a lass, fit to make it tingle for the rest of 
the night, while he would have broken half the bones in her com- 
panion’s body before he had stopped. It was going to be the old 
story over again with the two ‘dandilie’ misses up at Blackhall. 
It was ill taking out of the flesh what was bred in the bone, 
though Sally Beaver would stand up for the Endicotts because her 
man served them. She would have a rare job before she was 
done. It was a bad example for the parish. The parson’s cousin, 
too! Why did Mr. North harbour an idle gentleman who 
was never about any good, when he was about aught under 
the sun; and why did he permit such ongoings under his very 
nose ? 

Miles North in his office of vicar did not listen to half the 
story, neither was it conveyed to him simply in Mrs. Wayland’s 
rambling, but not ungraphic, way of telling it. Mrs. Reynolds 
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added a stilted summing-up and a few mincing, yet blighting, in- 
nuendoes. But he caught this much of the facts, that one of the 
Miss Endicotts had been imprudently compromising herself by un- 
seasonable strolls in which she had the attendance of his cousin. 
The Miss Endicott who had been so foolish had been recognised 
by her cloak and veil. It was Lucy Endicott, and not Celia, who 
sometimes wore a grey cloak and veil. Celia never wore either 
dust-cloaks to protect her frocks, or veils to shelter her complexion. 
Celia, even if she had been the defaulter, or if she was cognisant 
of all her sister did, could hardly know what it was he had heard, or 
how it was puzzling and paining him. Yetit wasasif she divined 
the truth, by the help of the mocking devil in her. For the next 
moment she put herself in the favourite position which she 
had used in her conversation with Lucy that morning. Celia 
planted her elbows on the table which stood between her and 
the visitor, clasped her hands, rested her square white chin on 
them, and, looking him full in the face with a daring malicious 
glance, brought him to book instead of suffering that indignity at 
his hands. 

‘ Now, Mr. North, what is all this solemn preamble and tremen- 
dous fuss about? You cannot really have come here to preach a 
sermon to Lucy and me on so insignificant a text as this? We 
happen to walk out on the moor, which it seems all the idle 
people in Oxcleeve are gregarious in doing. We come across a 
gentleman to whom we were first introduced in your company, and 
consent that he should let us see where this beacon or that pool, 
which, of course, we are dying to discover, is to be sought and found. 
If he should chance to have so much leisure on his hands and to bein 
a sufficiently obliging mood, it may occur to him that it may be 
as well, in case of accidents, after having led us into the wilds that 
he should lead us out again. And we may be of the same opinion. 
Now, the greatest scandalmonger in the most peddling little town 
in England could not make much out of that. You may be in- 
clined to take a good deal upon yourself—excuse me, but gentle- 
men, whether old or young, who wear long coats and white ties— 
there seems something demoralising in the dress—frequently do. 
Still, even you cannot be in the habit of calling to account every 
girl in your parish who exchanges a word or a score of words, 
and walks a yard, or it may be a mile, with a gentleman of whom, 
though he is a relation of yours, and has eaten your bread, it 
is an open secret that you do not approve. There must be more 
behind, a great deal more, and one of us must be guilty. Let us 
be plain-spoken. Who walks alone with Tony North, not only in 
broad day but under the starlight? Who forces a most estimable 
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and much-exercised young clergyman who has more to do than he 
knows how to accomplish, and ought to be infinitely better em- 
ployed, to come over to Blackhall and ask her what she has got 
to say for herself? But, Mr. North, there are two of us here. 
The innocent ought not to be condemned with the guilty. Who 
is it that meets and walks with Tony North at unhallowed 
hours ?’” 

Miles North was dumb before the audacious challenge ; but 
he felt it was a relief, though unacknowledged and hardly realised 
at the time, that Lucy did not go into hysterics or faint on the 
spot. ‘She simply sat as if spell-bound, open-eyed, open-mouthed, 
staring like a fascinated bird at Celia, who looked round trium- 
phantly. 

But an end was suddenly put to the triumph, and to the clergy- 
man’s call. Jem’s foot was heard entering the house. Miles North 
got up to greet the master of the house, and after a few words of 
baldish ordinary conversation, elected to take his leave. He did 
not feel equal to prolonging his visit without appealing to Jem, 
and to do that, though he had spoken of it as a possible contin- 
gency, would be to constitute himself the instrument of forcing 
matters to a climax, and bringing about a scene of family expo- 
sure, wrangling, and recrimination—the very result which most 
men dread above all things. Miles North was not unlike his kind. 
He could have braved the odium which such adeed would involve 
in the course of his duty, but he did not see himself justified in 
taking the obnoxious step on the instant, or as compelled in obli- 
gation of his office to put his foot farther than he had already 
put it. He delayed the evil day, trying to fortify himself, not 
very successfully, with the mental assurance that at least he had 
warned the Miss Endicotts of what was known and thought of their 
escapades, Forewarned might be forearmed with them, as with a 
few—a very few—indiscreet persons hurrying on the road to dis- 
comfiture, if not destruction. 

When Miles North was gone and Jem had taken the gun for 
shooting wild pigeons, which he had come to fetch, and gone on 
his errand of slaughter, a dead silence prevailed for several minutes 
between the sisters—one of whom had been as cruelly agitated 
and unfit to hold up her head when Miles North shook hands 
with her as the other was perfectly unembarrassed and able to 
look in his grave, disapproving eyes and still wear her disdainful 
smile. 

At last Lucy broke out in woeful protest. ‘Oh! how could 
you be so unkind, so unjust, Celia?’ 

‘Why, what did I do or say?’ asked Celia, the picture of in- 
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jured innocence, except that there was a relentless fiend of lurking 
derisive laughter in her flashing dark eyes and on her curling red 
lips. ‘I told him the innocent should not be condemned with the 
guilty—was not that quite right? I asked him who it was that 
met and walked with Tony North at unseasonable hours—was that 
not perfectly fair and above board? He might have said more. 
You might have spoken out. I am sure it was not I who gagged 
either or both of you. Oh! you are the goosiest goose, Lucy. 
But I am rather tired of your goosiness at this moment. Perhaps 
bringing goosiness to Oxcleeve is like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
Certainly I have had enough of it for one morning. I am going 
out on the moor, since nothing better offers, to see if any pony 
will poke fun at me, or any ox talk logic for my benefit. Sally 
Beaver will give me my lunch; you need not expect me back 
before dinner.’ 
Celia went, and Lucy could find nothing better to do than push 
aside all her little paraphernalia of work, stretch her arms across 
‘the table, lay her bowed head on them till her face was hidden— 
a very different attitude from that which was in favour with Celia 
—and take that true woman’s indulgence—a good, useless, ex 
hausting cry. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LADY JONES AT HOME, 


THE Court was made habitable, the first time for a term of years. 
George Fielding flattered himself, when he took a cursory look 
over it before consigning it to the new tenant, that it presented 
a happy union of the venerable in its paved pathway and its 
undulating thatched roof, its short wide porch, in which nobody was 
ever likely to sit, though a couple of stone seats were provided for 
the accommodation of the public, and its panelled rooms; and of 
the modern in its fresh whitewash and paint, glitteringly clean, 
its scrupulously whole window panes in the lattices, and its gar- 
den in such order as even Gentleman Greenaway, lover as he was 
of old-fashioned flowers, had not been able to keepit. The tumble- 
down offices were bolstered up, cleared out, refitted, and, after 
a long interregnum, made capable of being put to some rational 
use. 

Lady Jones took possession very quickly. She came with her 
couple of not very young and not very aggressive maid-servants, her 
pony carriage and pair of dun ponies—a working match, trustworthy 
and serviceable, without presenting anything particularly dainty or 
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dashing in horseflesh. A stable-boy from the Furze Bush was per- 
mitted by the neighbourly good nature of Tom Carew to look after 
them for ‘a consideration ’"—the perquisite of the boy. The whole 
establishment of the widow of a late governor of a big slice of 
Australia, about as extensive as the countries of Great Britain, 
France, and Germany thrown together, was quartered in its exceed- 
ingly modest quarters almost before the natives were aware that 
the new people were there. That rare quality, modesty, seemed 
to be a distinguishing feature of theJast product of the colonies. 
Lady Jones’s great aim, as far as George Fielding could see—and 
he observed her with some interest from the beginning—was to do 
everything as unobtrusively and unassumingly as possible. If she 
made a mistake in wishing to shun public attention, it was in being 
almost too quiet and simple in her tastes and too sparing in her 
demands. It was a little surprising to think of a lady who 
had dwelt in a Government House installing herself in a clumsy, 
overgrown, hoary cottage, which was all that the Court could 
pretend to be, without the slightest right, even in its reformed 
character, to tack on the word ornée as a fit adjunct to its name. 
In addition she furnished the ancient house almost in keeping, 
and that not strictly in an esthetic taste, with what might have 
been the habits of its former occupants. It was all very well 
to have the rooms lined with native pine-wood innocent of paint, 
though subjected to varnish, and the stone floor covered with 
thick matting, but where was the reason for rude clumsy chairs, 
no better than those at Blackhall? In a similar line of argument, 
wooden shelves for mantelpieces and wooden cupboards might be 
in harmony, but why crown and fill them with ordinary American 
timepieces and common Ashford earthenware? It remained with- 
out saying that Australia was not like India, which since the 
days of Solomon has furnished its governors, and, as a matter of 
course, their widows, with spoils of ivory and ebony, wrought 
gold and silver, and the skins of slain tigers, together with living 
apes, to embellish and render cheerful Western homes. But not 
a single opossum skin, not a plume of dried grass, not a stuffed 
bird or an empaled moth, did Lady Jones bring with her to show, 
like the palm branch and the cockle-shells of the pilgrim of old, 
the strange lands where she had been. She seemed to have car- 
ried away nothing of her former treasures, save the portrait of the 
departed governor, and that she had duly hung up in one of the 
sitting-rooms. These were of so nearly the same small square size, 
with so slight a difference in their utilitarian belongings, that, as 
Mrs. Reynolds complained, it gave a visitor unnecessary trouble 
to decide which was the dining-room and which the drawing-room. 
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Dear Lady Jones was so peculiar in some of her ways. It was 
a pity that she did not take a hint from the excellent arrange- 
ments in the house across the Green, with regard to which its owner 
could reflect confidently that nobody in their senses was in danger 
of mistaking the proper habitat of mahogany and Russian leather, 
a sideboard, a dining-table, and the late Dr. Reynolds’s easy-chair, 
for that other and more elegant habitat which was always kept in 
apple-pie order for visitors, the chosen home of rosewood and 
bamboo, china, and ladies’ work. 

The portrait of the late Sir Benjamin Jones, which could 
not be called a trophy of high art, though it seemed to supply a 
forcible likeness, represented a hale, bluff, elderly man in full 
dress with a massive gold chain and an equally massive gold ring, 
which looked as if they had come from the diggings. But these 
possible insignia of office were the only vulgar things, whatever 
else might be healthily homely and prosaic in the painted version 
of the defunct: governor. 

Lady Jones’s reserve did not extend to any disinclination to 
discuss the picture or its original. ‘ Yes,’ she said directly, in 
answer to a hesitating suggestion, ‘he was a great deal older than 
T. He was an honest man and a kind man. Everybody who 
had anything to do with him acknowledged his worth. It was 
an honour to be connected with him,’ she ended, with sensitive 
pride. 

‘Ah! we poor widows can feel for each other's losses,’ said 
Mrs. Reynolds, bubbling over with demonstrative sympathy, in 
return for which she got the somewhat discomfiting answer, de- 
livered with a faint smile that played like a moonbeam over the 
pale unfurrowed face, set in its white frame : 

‘No, Mrs. Reynolds, I do not believe that either you or any other 
widow—almost, can understand, happily for yourselves, what Sir 
Benjamin was to me.’ 

‘I daresay he married her when she had not a penny,’ Mrs. 
Reynolds reflected shrewdly, ‘and left her every farthing of his 
money. All very well, though excessively matter-of-fact and a 
trifle mercenary. Who heard the baulked heir’s story? Still, Ido 
not see any occasion for her to go about: in these melancholy black 
woollen frocks and hideous caps, because of a man who might 
have been her father and had a short neck and a bullet head like 
those in that coarse picture.” _— 

With regard to the use of the word ‘frocks’ Mrs. Reynolds, 
in her lumbering friskiness, was apt to catch up from her nieces 
at Barnes Clyffe the latest tricks of speech, the newest old words 
for common things, and to use them on her own behalf, not exactly 
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with the rejuvenescent effect she intended to produce. It may be 
seen that Mrs. Reynolds was a little puzzled by her recent acqui- 
sition in the shape of a friend, and not always or altogether satis- 
fied with her. But the doctor’s widow could not afford to drop 
Lady Jones, however eccentric and obstinate her ladyship might 
prove. Indeed, Mrs. Reynolds never for a moment dreamt of 
such an extreme measure, which could be adopted without much 
scruple in the case of girls like the Endicotts, unprovided for, 
friendless—dogs with bad names fitto hang them. But consider- 
able licence must be allowed to the widow of a Sir Benjamin—even 
though his was but a colonial knighthood—seeing that his fortune 
was behind her. Unfortunately, she neither looked nor did jus- 
tice to the part she might have played ; but that did not interfere 
with the fact that the part was undeniably hers to deal with as 
she pleased. 

If Lady Jones had been, according to Mrs. Reynolds’s statement 
to George Fielding, a living example of activity and industry 
under difficulties, while she was the inmate of a London boarding- 
house, the principal quality she showed at Oxcleeve was a feverish 
restlessness. Yet, purposeless as her restlessness looked to out- 
siders, she was too much distracted by it to pay much heed to 
her domestic surroundings. She was too engrossed by the busy 
idleness in which, however, she neither worked, nor read, nor 
paid visits, to attend to inanimate objects which take the tone 
from the person they surround. What were simplest, what 
answered her few requirements best, without asking in return 
for anything save the most cursory notice, appeared to suit her. 
Her chief employment, which included, as far as could be judged, 
her greatest pleasure, was to be abroad continually, in all states 
of the weather, driving her ponies along every cart-track she could 
make to serve her, in all directions over the moor. She was a good 
driver, and could manage for herself. She only wanted the boy 
from the Furze Bush to act as the groom of her little stable. She 
had no fear of poor Lucy Endicott’s bugbears, the droves of cattle 
and ponies to be encountered everywhere. She was destitute of any 
apprehension with regard to the more reasonable and formidable 
objections that could be urged as to the loneliness of these inces- 
sant expeditions, and the possibility of accident during their occur- 
rence. It seemed as if she could not go far enough and stay 
away long enough; and her servants might bave told that she 
often came home so tired out with her exertions that it was all she 
could do to creep to bed. It might have been for her health’s 
sake that she made the efforts; but if it were so, it was the same 
with them as with her shy passion for escaping observation—she 
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overdid the business. No tinge of colour awoke in her blanched 
face, her gait did not grow firmer or more elastic. The lack of 
physical benefit was, perhaps, not to be wondered at, if anybody 
could have seen what Lady Jones did when she supposed herself 
unseen, and reckoned on the consequences which were likely to 
follow {in the instance of a woman whose shaken, overwrought 
physique had developed premature infirmity. She would alight, as 
she could do without assistance, and fasten her ponies securely to 
some one of the straggling weather-beaten trees, tree-stumps, or 
bushes, breaking the monotony of furze and heather, bracken, and 
bare rock in the wildest bits of the moor. She would struggle on, 
as if with an irresistible longing to overleap the limits imposed 
upon her by these feeble wavering feet of hers, in a vain effort to 
quit the cart-road and make her way as the cattle and sheep made 
theirs, over the broken stony ground, across a watercourse, through 
the tangle of matted and prickly undergrowth. She would sink 
down at last foiled, helpless, and trembling in every limb within 
a hundred paces of the sundew or the grass of Parnassus, or the par- 
ticular fern the haunts of which she had guessed and found. Only 
love of the lone fresh nature stretched out before her—love stronger 
than weakness, strong almost as death—could have prompted the 
unequal, hopeless strife. She owned to the tender passion in this 
case without any attempt at denial or palliation. ‘ There is nothing 
like the moor,’ she said, speaking with all the strength of her heart 
in answer to Mrs. Reynolds’s wondering, complacent remonstrance. 
‘Not even the Australian bush, though that too was not bad in its 
way. If I could but walk as I once could, from Ash Bottom to Red 
Cap—-you see I know all the names. But at least I can smell the 
furze and the heather. Yesterday I met a company of moormen 
and saw no end of grey sheep-dogs. The day before, I heard the 
bark of a young fox and the cry of a hawk. Now, do look at the 
draw-well on the Green just beyond the Court gate, where it has 
been for centuries, I daresay. Yonder is Zecchy Sampson, I 
think you call him, in his smockfrock which he must have got on 
his marriage, standing still to chat with every drawer of water. 
He has put down his bundle of sticks to ease his stooping shoul- 
ders and to speak with greater freedom to an old woman, his con- 
temporary. She has come out in her sun-bonnet and she has her 
petticoats tucked up and spread, out behind her, like a fan or a 
bird’s tail, just as her grandmother may have worn them. I know 
what they will be saying— 
‘Tom Carew’s cow ha’ calved.” 
‘« What ha’ they done wi’ un?” 
‘“ Gie’d calf to Cole, t’ Ashford butcher, zewer.” 
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‘A vox leapt over the comb o’ the hedge and caught a geuse 
of Missus Tristrail’s. Her is main vexed.” 

*“ Nay, you doan’t zay zo!” 

‘Yes, I does, and we never knowed it till Zunday.” 

*** What volk ha’ come to Widdy Rissel’s ?” 

‘« A power of volk, but I bean’t acquaint with their names.” ’ 

‘Well, now,’ cried Mrs. Reynolds, who served as the audience 
to the small performance, ‘what an ear and a memory you must 
have to pick up and retain such gibberish.’ 

‘Ah! you do not know what all these sights, sounds, and scents 
are to me, who have not seen or heard or smelt anything like them 
for many a day,’ cried Lady Jones, in one of her bursts of frankness 
which doubtless served as a safety valve to preserve intact her 
habitual reserve. ‘The very ducks and geese are like old friends,’ 
she went on, carried away by her subject. ‘Did you ever observe 
their ways, how the ducks nod their heads and wag their tails, 
how fond the geese are of forming into a string, always with a 
leader, always with two walking sideways, and one with her head 
awry?’ In her voice there was a palpitating youthfulness, contrast- 
ing strangely with something of the resigned sadness of age in 
her air. She was half laughing, half crying, though it was only 
for a moment. 

‘ Dear me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Reynolds, with one of her own girlish 
giggles. ‘I always knew the moor was nice enough in summer, 
though I must say it is a savage place in winter, and Oxcleeve is 
believed to be one of the healthiest spots in Great Britain. That 
is why my dear husband brought me here. He always said so, he 
proved it by statistics, which, unfortunately, I cannot remember. 
But I cannot share your enthusiasm for uncouth rustics and their 
dialect, and I must say that you are easily amused when ducks 
and geese divert you. What a memory you have!’ 

‘Yes, I have a good memory,’ said Lady Jones, subsiding on the 
instant into her normal quietness ; ‘ sometimes I could wish it were 
not so good,’ and she gave the faintest shiver as she spoke. 

‘One of your favourite geese going over your grave,’ suggested 
Mrs. Reynolds with remarkable sprightliness, and then continued 
the conversation in a tone of exaggerated wisdom. ‘ Forgetfulness 
will come soon enough. I know exactly what you mean. I often 
wish that I could get all the dismal details of poor Dr. Reynolds’s 
last illness out of my head; but we can safely trust them to fade 
away in the course of years. In the meantime I try to occupy my 
; mind, and am never at a loss, what with my books and my work, 
my small charities, the church, my friends; though I confess I 
cannot amuse myself quite so easily as you do. I cannot find any 
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pleasure in watching old Zecchy Sampson gaping and mumbling 
in his dirty smockfrock and old Lovey Veale, who looks what I 
call perfectly indecent with her petticoats tucked up like a little © 
girl’s and her old ankles exposed.’ 

‘Lovey, Lovey Veale!’ cried Lady Jones. 

‘Yes, it is a queer name,’ said Mrs. Reynolds, with a nod to 
her companion, who stared not one whit less intently at the vener- 
able couple before her, because of the stricture she had heard on 
her peculiar tastes. Then she pulled herself together and replied 
to an earlier remark of her visitor’s: ‘I don’t think you know 
what I mean, if you will pardon me for saying so. Why should 
you know? Our experiences must have been very different. I 
like to recall Sir Benjamin ; “ Ben Jones,” as his old friends called 
him at all times, even to the last. He did not suffer much, and 
he bore it like a man—like a Christian, I should say. There was 
nothing to shrink from in an end like his,’ she said steadfastly, as 
if she coveted such an end. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


LADY JONES EMBARKS ON A SINGULAR STATEMENT TO MRS. REYNOLDS, AND 
THEN SHOWS HERSELF A GOSSIP OF THE FIRST WATER. 


‘Ou, my dear creature, do not let us dwell on such doleful 
topics,’ Mrs. Reynolds protested; ‘you are far too much alone 
—you are, really. It is not good for you; you must go out—not 
driving in that random, harum-scarum fashion, forgive me, over 
the moor, but to see the friends who will be charmed to make 
your acquaintance whenever they know you are ready for them, 
and at home to receive them. I would rather drive with you 
myself,’ suggested Mrs. Reynolds graciously, ‘though the moor 
roads shake one so, in a little carriage like yours—against which 
I warned you. I am certain it was not a wise investment,’ she 
ended reproachfully. 

‘I had the springs and the axles made of extra strength ; and 
Gooseberry and Peascod are unexceptionable in surefootedness, 
whatever may be said of their symmetry,’ declared Lady Jones in 
self-defence. 

‘ But what of your own bones?’ inquired Mrs. Reynolds face- 
tiously. ‘I suppose you did not get those made to order ?’ 

‘No,’ said her ladyship disconsolately ; ‘certainly they had 
not been made to last—not as regards the power of walking, for 
they have not served out my time.’ 

‘Oh! I did not mean that,’ cried Mrs. Reynolds, shocked at 
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the interpretation put on her words. ‘ You could not think that 
I should be so rude as to allude to your deficient walking—not at 
all objectionable to look at, I assure you—nothing of a limp. Yet 
even in reference to a limp, if you remember, there was a report just 
after I was married, that it was coming into fashion in order that we 
might all keep a deservedly popular royal lady in countenance, in 
the same manner that the Grecian bend had been taken up. But 
I cannot say I ever favoured either eccentricity,’ and the matron 
squared her broad shoulders and reared her large figure majestically. 
‘ Still, in a case of necessity like yours, if you accommodated yourself 
to circumstances, and made the best of them, the defect might look 
like the swimming ‘motion which was once in the highest favour 
in the best circles. I am quite in earnest, dear Lady Jones.’ 

‘And will you give me lessons?’ cried Lady Jones, with an 
uncontrollable laugh, in which there lurked more simple regret 
than either mirth or bitterness. ‘Swimming! I wish I could 
swim-—call it creeping, rather. But I should be reasonable—it is 
no great penalty to pay, if that were all.’ 

‘I cannot see that there is much good to be got in shaking 
yourself to pieces, and wearing out these poor ponies of yours just 
to reach some stupid out-of-the-way bit of the moor,’ said Mrs. 
Reynolds discontentedly. 

‘I am sorry to say I don’t get to the out-of-the-way bits,’ 
said Lady Jones, shaking her head. ‘I have not been within 
miles and miles of the Packman’s Well, or Red Windows.’ 

‘Packman’s Well! Red Windows!’ exclaimed Mrs. Reynolds. 

‘I dare say not. Why, it takes the best pedestrians in the coun- 
try to reach them, and the first is as hard to find as ever Rosa- 
mond’s Bower could have been. I have heard Dr. Reynolds say 
he only once hit upon it by chance, and, naturally, I suppose, 
there was not a drop of water to be seen. The last time I was at 
Barnes Clyffe, my niece, Netty Barnes, a young creature of six- 
teen, the most active girl and the greatest trouble to keep her 
sitting still I ever saw, was teasing her father to let her go up to 
Red Windows. He told her, “No, Nettie, not yet. You must 
wait till you are woman grown if you are ever to make out that 
tough bit of climbing.” You could never in your strongest days 
have reached Red Windows, while you can still walk, with a little 
help, across the Green; and yet you have never been to see me! 
Actually you have not once crossed my threshold and returned a 
single call of mine, though I have been to see you nearly every 
day. You think of it!’ exclaimed Mrs. Reynolds, With elephantine 
playfulness, tapping Lady Jones on the arm. ; 

It was difficult for Lady Jones to excuse herself. Mrs. Rey- 
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nolds had been assiduous in her friendly attentions ; Lady Jones 
had been remiss in the ordinary form of acknowledgment. She 
tried to rest her apology on her special bodily weakness. ‘I 
know you have been good to me,’ she said hesitatingly, ‘and you 
were the first to speak to me of the moor and Oxcleeve after I had 
not seen or heard of them, oh, for so many years! But you 
are aware that I cannot get about like other people.’ 

‘My dear Lady Jones, even if you could not walk across the 
Green, and I believe-you could, witha little help, as Isaid—my maid 
Jane tells me she saw you from the Drover’s Road mount more 
than a hundred yards in the direction of the Lady’s Gown, the 
waterfall on Black Tor; but granting that you could not traverse 
the Green on foot, there is surely nothing to hinder you from 
driving your ponies to my gate instead of your own, and alighting 
and entering the one house as you enter the other? Why are 
you so painfully shy? It is growing upon you. I can tell that 
you are a great deal worse in this respect than when I met you 
in town. We must get hold of you and shake it out of you,’ said 
Mrs. Reynolds, as if Lady Jones were a naughty little girl, who 
was to be taught better behaviour. 

It was plain that the woman thus assailed must not only assert 
herself, she must speak out. ‘Excuse me, I do not mean to go 
and see you,’ she said in a low tone, but quite firmly. ‘ As for 
your kindly coming to see me, of your own accord, that seems to 
me a different thing from my going to see you; though, perhaps, 
I ought to have stopped you till I had explained myself.’ 

Mrs. Reynolds sat staring goggle-eyed, with her mouth drawn 
in to a mere crevice in her face. She did not so much as giggle. 
Was it possible that Lady Jones could take it upon her to think 
that, because she was the widow of a colonial governor with a 
pinchbeck title, she was entitled to decline visiting on equal 
terms the widow of an eminent physician, the daughter of a minor 
canon of a venerable cathedral ? 

Fortunately, Lady Jones explained herself a little farther 
before Mrs. Reynolds could utter her amazement and indignation. 
‘You encountered me in a boarding-house in London,’ said the 
supposed bloated aristocrat, with the utmost mildness, though 
still with decision. ‘A slight introduction sufficed there. If 
you will think of it, you know almost nothing of me.’ 

Mrs. Reynolds recovered from her temporary consternation, 
and found breath and coolness to say, though it was only in 
broken protests, ‘But you are the widow of Sir Benjamin Jones. 
They knew you at the bank—you don’t mean to deny that ?’ 

‘No,’ said Lady Jones, with a wintry smile. ‘I don’t deny 
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that Iam my late husband’s widow, and that I have an account 
at the bank with which he dealt. But you know nothing what- 
ever of my previous history, and, what is more, I do not intend to 
tell either you or anybody else at Oxcleeve.’ 

There was another short silence, during which Mrs. Reynolds’s 
shrewd side came into play. Lady Jones was an odd woman in 
every respect—Mrs. Reynolds had found out that before now. It 
was perfectly true that in such intercourse as had already passed 
between the ladies, the elder, and much the longer resident at Ox- 
cleeve, had not been able, by exerting the utmost ingenuity, to 
worm out anything with regard to her ladyship’s antecedents ; 
above all, as to how and when she had known the moor and Ox- 
cleeve in former days. The moor was a wide word, and she might 
have approached it from the other side, which was far enough 
away; but then she had been evidently familiar with Oxcleeve. 
Her present announcement might be merely that of an eccentric 
woman, with some love of mischief where one would have least 
expected to find it, who traded on the shortness of her acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Reynolds to mystify her. Lady Jones might 
have other motives, bred of mortification caused by her infirmity, 
of social laziness and self-will, for declining the regular visiting 
with her neighbours, which she had from the first deprecated. 
Mrs. Reynolds, with all her follies and affectations, had enough 
sagacity to divine thus far, and to judge also that the lady’s 
declaration was not at all like that of an ordinary impostor or 
adventuress, who would have been only too eager to secure all the 
advantages of the situation, and to conceal the truth till it was 
past concealment. 

Mrs. Reynolds summoned up all her dignity to meet the emer- 
gency. ‘Lady Jones,’ she said with some spirit, ‘if I have shown 
myself satisfied with what I know of you, I do not think you need 
have troubled yourself to assure me that you will not answer 
questions which I have not presumed to put. I am sensible of 
what I owe to myself as well as to you. Iam not aware that I 
have expressed any impertinent curiosity as to your past history.’ 

The rebuke was just. Lady Jones admitted it by hanging her 
silvered head. ‘No,’ she said, ‘ you have been friendly, you have 
taken me ontrust hitherto. But I thought you might reasonably 
expect that I should in time allude to my connections and my 
youth, and tell, for instance, how I came to be nearly utterly 
friendless asI am. That in itself sounds alarming,’ she said again, 
with the faint, sad smile which was somehow quite apart from her 
occasional almost youthful laughter. ‘There are other circum- 
stances in my life, which, judged by a different standard from mine, 
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you might not approve of—you might thoroughly condemn. I 
think I am right in not wishing you to be compromised without 
knowing it by having me at your house, where I might encounter 
others besides yourself—the friends you speak of, whom you seem 
to value highly. That is one among many reasons why I decline 
all visiting on my own account, unless’—she hesitated again, per- 
haps because her voice began to tremble a little—‘ for the sake of 
business which must be attended to—at Blackhall it may be, if my 
landlord and his family will not come and see me here.’ 

‘Well, Lady Jones, you have made a singular exception,’ said 
Mrs. Reynolds dryly. ‘If Jem Endicott has not the civility to 
call on his tenant, I do not think you need run after him. You 
had better let Mr. Fielding know what youwish. As for Endicott’s 
foolish sisters, they are a couple of fast, indiscreet girls, though 
the youngest looks so demure and meek, as if she would be fright- 
ened at her own shadow; but, for all I know, that is the worst 
style of flirt, worse than the pert and saucy kind, and I believe it 
is likely to turn out so here. They go nowhere. Certainly you 
are safe from the danger of encountering other company at 
Blackhall,’ said Mrs. Reynolds with a sneer, ‘and you may be 
under no fear of compromising the Miss Endicotts—silly, giddy 
things both, and an impertinent minx one of them.’ 

‘Ts not that the very reason why I should go?’ said Lady Jones 
coldly, but with a repressed fire in her coldness. ‘If no other 
person goes near them, then they may be the better of me—a 
woman like themselves; an older woman, but not so much older 
as to be beyond sympathising with them ; a stranger in the place, 
who has nothing to lose, while she is sensible of drawbacks in her 
own circumstances which might prevent her aiso from being 
welcome everywhere.’ 

‘I'd take care of being quixotic,’ Mrs. Reynolds hastily implored 
her companion, as if she were warning her against something which 
was at once extremely improper and decidedly dangerous. ‘It 
never answers ; it’s simply an encouragement to wrongdoers. But 
so far as you yourself are concerned, I am persuaded that you are 
too scrupulous.’ Mrs. Reynolds took up the old argument where 
she had left it off, acting in her own interest. She was stoutly 
determined to hold to her course and not to be baulked of the 
advantages—dwindling as they might be before her eyes—which 
might accrue to her from continuing her acquainiance with the 
late Australian governor’s widow. Mrs. Reynolds could be stubborn 
with the best at that game; besides, she had already gone too far 
to retreat with flying colours. She had boasted of her friend, Lady 
Jones, implying the influence she was likely to exert over her 
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ladyship for the good of the community, till the inhabitants of 
the half-dozen scattered country-houses on the verge of the moor 
had pricked their ears. 

At the same time Mrs. Reynolds secretly registered a resolution 
to be more careful for her friends than for herself. She would hold 
back the lavish introductions which she had pressed on the mistress 
of the Court, to all the best families within visiting distance. Above 
all, Mrs. Reynolds would be careful to keep her sister Amelia, 
Mrs. Barnes, at a distance from a doubtful protégée, even though 
she was a rich woman and the widow of an Australian governor. 
Mrs. Reynolds owed it as a duty to the dear girls at Barnes Clyffe 
—a duty which she had frequently quoted in reference to bringing 
Nettie and Milly Barnes in contact with those horrid Endicott 
girls, whom Amelia and Greg Barnes had actually proposed to 
take up. They were so injudicious, and incapable of drawing de- 
ductions and reckoning up the consequences when the broken are 
not kept from the whole. 

‘Then, Mrs. Reynolds,’ said Lady Jones, ‘if you will not con- 
sent to drop me, you must accept the responsibility, as you are 
now aware of the terms on which we stand, and the sole conditions 
on which our acquaintance can continue. I visit nowhere unless 
on business or where my presence may be a decided gain. Of 
course, I am not so foolish as to imagine it would be so to you, 
while I am happy to receive you if you are good enough to come 
here after what I have said.’ The speaker looked half-weary, half- 
pleased, while she spoke, for it is a small satisfaction to most of 
us to find that our personal recommendations are such as to render 
our temporary associates reluctant to give us up under whatever 
pretence. Besides, this woman was terribly lonely in a place 
which she had once known well. 

‘ There you are too modest,’ Mrs. Reynolds was saying, 
With nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 
































‘as if I should not regard it as a great favour to have you stepping j 
in and letting us enjoy one of our nice cosy chats, when I am sitting 
by myself, and feeling what I call decidedly dozy. I could even 

humour you, and abstain from naming you when any of my friends 
were there,’ suggested the lady, feeling her way; then, quick to 
interpret a drawing together of Lady Jones’s eyebrows, with a 
suspicious gleam from the bright eyes beneath them, she hastened 
to add, ‘No, I suppose a wilful woman must have her way to 
begin with, but you are standing in your own light, dear Lady 
Jones, indeed you are. However, we'll have another talk about it 
by-and-by, since I am to be allowed to come here.’ Mrs. Rey- 
nolds simpered and tittered, shook hands, and bowed herself out. 
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Lady Jones felt considerable relief and gratitude at having 
surmounted an ordeal without alienating the only friend, such as 
she was, whom the new-comer could call hers, in the county. In 
addition, she had a dash of frank, colonial hospitality—she accom- 
panied Mrs. Reynolds into the porch, and stood with her for a 
minute or two between the unoccupied stone seats, looking down 
the straight flagged pathway through the rose-bushes and tiger- 
lilies, and the overarching ash-trees which framed a vignette of 
one of the many village greens. At this instant, the vignette was 
made up principally of a family group passing along. 

‘Why, there are the very Endicotts we were speaking of!’ 
cried Mrs. Reynolds. ‘ And there is a sight for you which may rank 
among the wonders of the world: one of the boarding-school 
misses has Mr. Jem’s arm!’ 

It was Celia, who, when Lucy and she had stumbled on their 
brother issuing from the Furze Bush, had been seized with the 
mischievous freak—she was still but a girl—of publicly taking the 
arm which he had no mind to give. He could not shake her off, 
but he walked with his hands thrust far down in his pockets, 
rendering her performance as: difficult, and his reception of it as 
ungracious, as possible. 

But Mrs. Reynolds could not find herself sufficiently disengaged 
to study the group, for Lady Jones was clutching her friend’s arm 
to steady herself, and appealing to her as if it were a matter of life 
and death importance. ‘Tell me quick, which is Celia and which 
is Lucy? Is that big fellow Jem?’ 

‘Yes, that hulking youth is your landlord. People say he is 
like his father, who was a monster. The yellow-haired girl is 
Lucy—I believe the picture of her mother, which is a great pity 
in the circumstances, for there is sad room to fear, as I told the 
vicar the other day, that the likeness will not end there.’ 

‘You did!’ said Lady Jones, looking startled and shaken by 
the sudden appearance of persons whose characters and conduct she 
had heard discussed till she had arrived at taking a keen interest 
in them apart from the fact that they were her landlord and his 
sisters. ‘You did? How dared you?’ 

‘ What should hinder me?’ inquired Mrs. Reynolds in surprise ; 
* somebody had to speak, since Mr. North—though he is a pattern 
clergyman—is a man, and a young man. He might be so easily 
talked over and deceived. There was actually a rumour of his 
asking Lucy Endicott to join the choir in which my niece Milly 
Barnes sometimes sings. Could you imagine anything more 
awkward and undesirable? He might ask her to take a class in 
the Sunday-school ; she might even make her way into the Mothers’ 
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Meeting and the Clothing Club, which, as there is no lady at the 
vicarage, have been managed hitherto by myself and my sister, 
with alittle assistance from Mrs. Lacy. It would be an intolerable 
intrusion, but the girl Celia Endicott—the broad-shouldered, 
brown-haired girl, holding her brother’s arm, forsooth! as if she 
needed support, or as if the pair were so fond of each other—has im- 
‘ pertinence enough for anything if the fancy only took her.’ 

‘May she not even take her brother’s arm?’ asked Lady Jones 
in a sharp, bewildered tone. Then she excused herself from 
standing there longer in the hot sun, accepted Mrs. Reynolds’s 
leave-taking and went into the house shutting the strong oak 
door, which generally stood open, behind her. 

‘She is the queerest woman I ever came across,’ reflected Mrs. 
Reynolds, taking her way across the Green, picking her way among 
the geese and shaking her sunshade at an old gander which 
stretched out his neck and hissed at her. ‘I wonder if she is all 
right? Sir Benjamin could not have been a retired convict, now, 
could he? No, even in Australia they would not have made such 
amana Governor. Can she be wrong here ?’ and she bent her brows 
as an indication to herself that it was her forehead she was think- 
ing of. ‘ However, if there was anything wrong the lawyers would 
never suffer a woman with a fortune to go at large. I happen 
to know what she put into the offertory on Sunday. By-the-bye, 
she can go to church if she cannot visit, though to be sure she sits 
in her crape with her veil down as if that man Sir Benjamin— 
“ Big Ben,” I feel inclined to call the original of that picture—had 
not been dead ayear. After hearing the vicar advocate the claims 
of the Ashford Infirmary, she sent him a chéque which was twice as 
much as the whole church callection. I call that not altogether 
in good taste—ostentatious and absurd, when one sees her very 
plain way of living; still, there can be no question of her fortune 
and her command of it, and one must bear and forbear with one’s 
neighbours.’ 


CHAPTER XIV, ene 


MAHOMET GOES TO THE MOUNTAIN WHEN THE MOUNTAIN WILL NOT COME TO 
MAHOMET—LADY JONES CALLS ON HER LANDLORD AND HIS SISTERS. 


THE June afternoon sun was beating somewhat scorchingly on 
Blackhall—its broken sun-dial, run-wild holly-stack, lilac and 
may bushes over-blown, and the ruby-red flowers of its fuchsia 
hedges. Though the air of the great moor is in general as de- 
liciously fresh as one of its springs, and often cuttingly keen, yet 
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at certain seasons of the year it will sometimes throb with a palpi- 
tating heat. This is especially the case when there is an orange 
mist, in which all the sun’s rays appear to be caught and held fast, 
hanging low over the ground and half shrouding its rough pasture, 
purple heather, and low golden furze, burnt down in autumn and 
not suffered to grow higher than the heather, to which it presents 
a broad contrast of colour ; while horses, cattle, and sheep loom out 
frora the misty veil—magnified into gigantic proportions. The 
warm haze does not as a rule occur before July, but seasons some- 
times anticipate each other. The breeziness of the atmosphere 
on these occasions is converted into a strange breathlessness, 
under which one labours and waits, expectant of the thunderstorm 
which may never come, or may content itself with passing over a 
portion of the moor at twenty miles’ distance. But even if spared 
the jagged lightning throwing up the whole lonely landscape in 
unnatural prominence, and sheets of rain as blinding for the 
moment as drifting snow, it is difficult, even when the sun’s rays 
are low and slanting instead of vertical, to escape the impression 
that there is danger of being sunstruck under heavens so full of 
condensed light and heat that it is no longer possible to gaze up 
into the blue, hanging over the billowy waste as if to consume it 
in the contact. 

Pedestrians—even autumn sportsmen, the most zealous of 
pedestrians—fight shy of the moor on such days, and its natural 
denizens, whether of river or marsh, seek shelter as far as they can 
get it. That might be the reason why an adventurous visitor, arriv- 
ing unexpectedly at Blackhall, found the whole family, as might not 
otherwise have been the case, in the poverty-stricken sitting-room. 

Jem was at his desk going over his accounts, which he wasaccus- 
tomed to do, again and again, with sickening reiteration. Either 
he was a bad accountant, or he had some vague unconfessed de- 
pendence on persistent calculation discharging debts and wiping 
out figures so often studied. Anyhow, Jem Endicott was rarely 
to be seen in his own house without a pen or the stump of a 
pencil between his fingers, and a file of papers on the desk before 
him, or a note-book in his other hand, on which he worked for 
hours at a stretch. He might have been a besotted poet, if one 
had judged solely by his addiction to writing materials. In that 
case he must have wooed a tragic Muse whose productions fell 
still-born from the press, so gloomy were his looks. But it was 
not a superb gloominess, rather a dull churlishness, and his most 
irritable moments, as his sisters could have told, were when he was 
engaged with these everlasting accounts. Such a moment had 
just gone by, leaving an unpleasant recoil and sulphurous fumes 
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behind it. Lucy, who was painting a daub of a water-colour, had 
asked some tiresome question—Lucy had rather a genius for ask- 
ing tiresome questions—about the weather; and in his reply Jem 
not only snubbed her viciously, he took dccasion to pour out a 
few of the vials of his wrath. He said that if she must interrupt 
a man when he was busy, it was a pity that she could not do it 
for a rational purpose. In short, he expressed in the curtest 
manner possible his regret that she was not able to find a better 
occupation. The washings from a fine lady’s paint-box would not 
provide her with the necessaries of life, which, if things went on 
as they were doing, he was sorry to say he could not supply much 
longer. The assertion was true, though doubtless it might have 
been made in a more considerate and agreeable manner, but poor 
Jem would have argued back again that ruined men cannot be 
expected to pick their phrases. Lucy, with a feeble ‘Oh! Jem, 
what can I do?’ whimpered as silently as she could manage it 
behind her drawing-board. She was not so silent, however, that 
her little sighs and sniffs did not reach Jem’s ears and enrage him 
still farther, though he continued to sit dourly and present an 
impassive side-face at his desk. 

Celia, who was not doing anything so meritorious as weakly 
copying a weak water-colour, stood idly by one of the windows 
while she hummed with evident enjoyment, half under her breath, 
the tune and words, so far as the title went, of an ancient ditty, 

My lodging is on the cold ground. 


Jem heard that too as he doggedly totted up his fives and 
tens, and vowed in his angry heart that two more exasperating 
pieces of feminine goods than these useless sisters of his never 
existed to drive a man into the Bankruptcy Court, where his name 
had little need to flourish again, or into a lunatic asylum. Now 
there was Kitty Carew, at whom they would turn up their fine- 
lady noses—Kitty had not cost her father a penny for the last four 
years. When she was in her school he was bound to say, since the 
parson knew what he was about, she could put better writing and 
ciphering, grammar and spelling, through her hands than these 
two madams could ever accomplish at their boarding-school. 
When she was at home she could turn her hand to anything, from 
fattening chickens to making beds. She could bake the week’s 
bread, fry a trout, iron her father’s shirts, and mend his stockings 
better than her middle-aged cousin, Miss Betsy, could—better than 
any old woman at Oxcleeve, withal she had been, till of late years, 
the prettiest little thing on this side of the moor or on any other. 
People said she had fallen off, but Kitty could never fall off to 
those who knew her sterling qualities and prized them. Kitty did 
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not want entertaining, and you might pitch into her without find- 
ing her take the mean advantage of playing a set of waterworks on 
a fellow. She might pitch into you back again, but that would 
not be half so bad. Kitty had her own trials, which she bore like 
a brave, faithful little woman without saying a word or drooping a 
feather. Was a fine creature like Kitty always to suffer and be 
sent to the wall in order that these girls should be kept up in their 
airs and graces, their poor make-believes at work which was no good 
to any living soul, their whining and sauciness? Were a man to 
make up his mind to throw up the sponge and start fair, having 
the coolness to laugh in these girls’ faces before he departed where 
they would never follow him, to the ends of the earth—Manitoba or 
Florida—and turn settler there, Kitty would be the best wife in 
the world for him. He should have drawn a prize in the lottery of 
life, at last, if he could induce her to follow his wandering footsteps. 

At this unpropitious moment Sally Beaver entered the room, 
without the ceremony of knocking ; she wore no cap, and her iron- 
grey hair was decidedly ruffled above her gaunt face. She was 
holding by the corner of her soiled canvas apron, between her still 
more soiled thumb and forefinger, a bit of pasteboard to be 
offered to her master with the additional information: ‘ Her do 
be waiting with her pony-chaise and her bit beasties, at the gate.’ 

Jem took the card, looked askance at it, and read aloud the 
name on it, as if bycompulsion. ‘ “ Lady Jones ”—what is she doing 
out in the heat? What is she seeking here? Is this some of 
your tricks, you girls ?’ and he glared at Celia. ‘This is a fine 
place for visitors to be shown into ?’ 

‘I am so sorry that I have made the table untidy,’ lamented 
Lucy, in accents of conscious guilt. She was not content with 
being sorry. She caught up her dirty palette and glass of water 
and hurried them into Sally’s hands, while she recklessly covered 
her handkerchief with red, yellow, blue and green spots in re- 
moving the traces of her work. She cast a despairing glance 
round at the state of her cushions and mats, for when they were 
not lying straight and smooth—when one was tossed here and 
another was kicked there, as Jem was in the habit of disposing of 
frippery—they were worse than useless in imparting the dainty 
elaboration which their author strove to lend to the bare and 
mean room. 

Celia stretched out her arms in one of her insolently indifferent 
attitudes, ‘You give us credit for more than we deserve, Jem. 
As we have not the honour of knowing the lady, and as she has 
the good fortune to be your tenant, the compliment must be paid 
to you.’ | 
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Jem was brought to book, and driven to be brutally candid. 
‘1 don’t know her,’ he said; ‘I never spoke to her in my life. 
Fielding made the arrangem2nts, and preciously clear he must 
have made them, if she has come here already to ask for repairs 
and improvements, as I don’t doubt she has; but she has come 
to the wrong quarter, I can tell her. I say, cannot one of you 
girls bestir yourself? Go down to the gate, tackle her, hear what 
she has to say, and be decently civil to her, while I lock up my 
papers.’ (Jem always treated his accounts as if they were Bank 
of England notes which an impecunious world was coveting.) ‘The 
woman cannot walk like other people, I believe, and perhaps won't 
get out of her trap, or if she does I make no question that she 
expects everybody here should wait upon her, and lend her some 
assistance.’ 

‘And I shall be most happy to do it, if that is what you 
wish,’ cried Lucy, bustling away—only too eager to do anything 
she could. 

Celia did not move. ‘Iam remaining to keep you in coun- 
tenance, Jem,’ she explained, with a wave of her hand; ‘to be within 
call, lest yow should want assistance, lest you should faint, or 
anything. Besides, one of us is enough to act as your porter cr 
parlour-maid.’ 

When Lucy reached the closed gate, she found that Lady Jones 
outside had alighted without any help, save that Beaver had taken 
the ponies’ reins. But her face was very white as she stood in her 
plain black dress, which might have been that of a religious order, 
for mortification and penance, before the closed gate and clutched 
at the bars for support. 

‘Oh, Lady Jones, I am so sorry,’ cried Lucy breathlessly, 
opening the gate. ‘I must introduce myself,’ she broke off, always 
strong in forms and ceremonies. ‘I am Lucy Endicott—Jem 
Endicott’s younger sister. I know you are Lady Jones, for I have 
seen you in church, and often from a distance when you were driving 
on the moor. What a hot day for you to come out in! Please let 
me give you my arm. My brother is at home—he is busy, he is 
always so busy, but he will be pleased to see you—he sent me down 
to say so,’ stammered Jem’s representative. 

Lucy need not have been frightened in case she should say 
anything wrong, for Lady Jones was certainly too much exhausted 
to pay heed to a set speech. She must be a very nervous woman, 
too, for when Lucy took the gloved hand to draw it through 
her arm, she felt it thrill at her touch and send a quiver through 
the whole body. 


‘ You are very good,’ muttered Lady Jones with her pale lips 
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‘Yes, I am tired. I daresay I should not have ventured out in 
such oppressive weather, but I thought that on that very account 
I should not miss you. Oh, thanks! it is pleasant to be helped 
like this. I shall be all right when I sit down.’ 

‘Beaver, call to your wife to bring a chair into the hall,’ Lucy 
had the presence of mind to direct. 

In place of being all right, Lady Jones was all wrong in the 
mean time. Lucy could feel that her companion was shaking in 
every limb, and could hardly keep on her tottering feet. Her hand 
on Lucy’s arm closed on the slender support with a convulsive 
grip. She was forced to lean so heavily that when the two came 
within the fuchsia hedges into the porch, Lucy had almost to drag 
her visitor across the threshold. 

‘Oh, dear!’ the girl could not help crying in alarm, ‘I wish 
Jem would only come down.’ But though Lucy had been edu- 
cated under a professor of English literature, and had been taught 
to read and repeat a good many of the masterpieces of the English 
classics, she left it to another woman who had been under no pro- 
fessor, English or foreign, to recall by a flash of thought the 
attitude of Christabel and Geraldine before the castle of the poet’s 
unfinished dream. 

‘ I shall be all right presently,’ repeated Lady Jones, with a slight 
chatter of her teeth, while she gave a quick glance round the 
forlornness of the stripped, neglected hall. But she made a great 
effort to recover herself, and succeeded to such an extent that she 
got up and went on with comparative firmness, hardly appearing 
to heed Lucy’s awkward, half-insincere explanation—though Lucy 
talked herself into the belief of many things—‘ You see, Lady Jones, 
Jem has only furnished part of his house, and he is leaving the hall 
to the last, I suppose.’ 

The room which the Endicotts used as a sitting-room was 
neither of the old public rooms—both of which were so much 
larger that the nakedness of the land would have been doubly con- 
spicuous in them. Lady Jones took in both the present, and 
what might have been the past, of the place, without difficulty ; 
while her eyes strayed instantly, even before she greeted Jem and 
Celia, to one of the wainscoted window-shutters, as if attracted by 
some half-obliterated pencil-marks which were still to be faintly 
traced there. 

Jem was enough of a gentleman to come forward with a shame- 
faced apology. ‘I ought to have called on you, Lady Jones,’ he 
said stiffly but not discourteously, ‘ only I have a great deal to do 
and am not remarkably clever in getting it done, as Fielding may 
have told you. I have slipped out of the polite forms of society. 
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In short, I have no manners, which is not wonderful in a stock- 
farmer,’ he ended, a trifle sulkily. 

She held out her hand and looked him wistfully and search- 
ingly in the face with those great questioning eyes of hers. ‘ You 
must not say that,’ she said, with her peculiar gravity and habit of 
taking things in earnest, together with her absolute directness of 
speech. ‘Youare my landlord and have done all that I wish, while 
I desire to be as good a tenant to you as I can. I never cared for 
forms, and there are not many kept up in the Australian bush, 
but-we may be friends on the ground of our present relations if 
on nothing else,’ she said again, with the beseeching look in the 
bright eyes set in the face which was at once old and young. 

~ Jem could not do otherwise than take her hand, while she took 
his and grasped it for a second, as a seal of their friendship, 
before she dropped it. 

Jem could not lightly turn aside what was unconventional in 
her bearing, as a man on better terms with himself and the world 
might have done. He felt awkward and uncomfortable, which with 
him meant becoming rapidly restive under a lady’s unaccustomed 
advances—he could hardly call them blandishments. He did not 
know what to make of his visitor. He had a consciousness that if 
she had come to solicit favours in the shape of new grates, or cowls 
to the chimneys to stop smoke, or fresh flooring to keep out the rats, 
she was not going about her business quite in the ordinary way. 
Besides, Fielding had professed to save a great deal of trouble by 
doing his duty in telling her at once that all such grumbling 
petitions were out of the question here. 

In the meantime Lady Jones was encountering Celia. There 
was something pathetic in the wavering step with which the elder 
woman approached the younger, who did not meet her half way— 
so wavering that it caused Lady Jones’s hand to tremble as she 
held it out. 

But Celia saw nothing of the pathos, and if she had seen it 
would have cared still less either for it or the open hand. She con- 
tented herself with a slight bow, a ‘ Good morning,’ and a hard stare 
which made its own of what she saw; for she told herself as she 
turned away, ‘She may be Jem’s sort and Lucy’s, but she is not mine, 
like Tony North. She means to come round us for reasons of her 
own, no doubt ; but she will not come round me, unless I have my 
reasons for humouring her. I have no fancy for posing along with 
Jem and Lucy as poor unfortunates, impoverished and disgraced 
by the sins of our predecessors, in order to fall in with the whims 
of a whitewashed Lady Jones who occupies the Court, keeps two 
starched maid-servants, contributes liberally to the Reverend Miles’s 
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offertories on Sundays, and on week-days drives like a female Jehu 
along the cart-tracks on the moor, so that one never knows when 
and where she will turn up. She is a horrid nuisance of a spy. 
She resembles the rag-and-bone man, or the man who went round 
with family washings when Lucy and I had the misfortune to belong 
to Miss Penfold’s flock. It is my private opinion that the woman 
is mad.’ 

Lady Jones stood still for a second, looking at Celia’s hands 
lightly clasped together, without expressing a shade of resentment 
or any feeling save that of dumb pain and regret. The betrayal of 
it was a source of lively gratification to the morbid temper of the 
offender, and at the same time caused her to despise the person 
against whom she had sinned, ten times more than before. 

The visitor took the chair which Jem had handed to her, drew 
a long breath and then,as she had promised, was sufficiently re- 
covered not only to listen to the prattle which Lucy supplied, but 
to talk in her own person—if not like a woman of the world, cer- 
tainly like her reasonable, quiet self. 

As it did not transpire from Lady Jones’s talk of the difference 
between the Australian and English climates and between colonial 
and home life that she had any motive in her visit, beyond the 
supposed obligation to make the acquaintance of her landlord and 
his family, Jem, who rather prided himself on not being a ladies’ 
man, soon excused himself and went out, leaving the stranger to 
the tender mercies of his sisters. 

Lucy was an adept at small talk, and ran on in a shallow 
limpid stream, the chief elements of which were the weather, the 
moor—which was not equal to cornfields or woodlands, while it 
represented the scenery of the neighbourhood—and the dreadful 
difficulty of having no shops to speak of nearer than Ashford. 

At last Lucy had nearly expended the pearls of her discourse 
and had recourse to the summer visitors beginning to quarter 
themselves in the farmhouses skirting the moor. She did not 
know any of these birds of passage—she was not in circumstances 
to make cursory acquaintances, or, for that matter, acquaintances 
of any kind. She spoke with a little hesitation from this von- 
sciousness and from the twin consciousness that it would have 
been a great deal more natural to have spoken of the few resident 
gentlefolks, supposing she had really felt herself one of them. 
But poor Lucy, with all her amiable make-believes, was not able 
to do that ; and not being able, she could not assume the feeling, 
as Celia could have assumed it, without the slightest scruple for 
any end of her own, or merely to throw dust in the eyes of a 
listener. 
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Lady Jones scarcely heard her entertainer, though she was 
not constitutionally an absent-minded woman, and though she had 
come to Blackhall with the express purpose of making the Endi- 
cotts’ acquaintance and of learning all she could about them. 
She was yielding to an influence which carried her mind on 
another current and only spoke an assenting word now and then. 

Occasionally Celia condescended to interpose with a remark 
generally disconcerting to her sister or to their visitor, or to both. 

Lucy noticed Lady Jones’s eyes wandering here and there 
and showing a perverse inclination to settle on the pencil-marks 
on the window-shutter, but she took no notice of what must 
proceed from accident and not design. It was Celia who drew 
attention to the undesirable direction of Lady Jones’s vagrant 
glances. 

‘You may be tempted to think that we add up our accounts on 
our window-shutters, as I have heard University men sometimes 
write their notes of lectures on their linen cuffs, but indeed we 
do not,’ she explained with a great pretence of sincerity and candour. 
‘ We have enough of accounts here, but when we write them down 
we confine ourselves to paper. I am not sure that we have the 
wit to do anything else. If we had, we might keep them still 
more continually before our eyes, by embroidering them in 
columns on our frocks, or my brother might sow the columns in his 
turnip-fields, as amateur gardeners and station-masters sow their 
names and the names of their stations in flower-seeds in their 
plots and on their railway banks. I am afraid that I must confess 
to being guilty of plagiarism. I suspect that I have borrowed the 
idea from our vicar’s exceedingly lucid description of the Jews’ 
phylacteries. I hope you admire the Reverend Miles’s eloquence, 
Lady Jones, for if you don’t you will find yourself in the minority 
here.’ 

Lady Jones frowned a little and said nothing. It was clear 
that she did not regard the dragging in of the vicar’s name as in 
particularly good taste. 

Lucy hastened to make a diversion in the conversation, while 
she turned the cheeks which had grown brilliantly pink full upon 
her visitor, in preference to exposing their heightened colour to 
her sister. 

‘ Celia likes to talk nonsense. This room was the old school- 
room. I told you my brother had not got his house in order yet.’ 

‘ He is a long time about it,’ put in Celia, with the most naive 
air. ‘He has been settled here for the last six years.’ 

‘There was a custom of marking the children’s height as they 
grew, on that shutter,’ went on Lucy, ‘and it had been done on 
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one occasion with so sharp a pencil that it won’t rub out. We 
must wait till we have the painters in the house. Celia and I are 
not there; it was before our day,’ she said hastily, as she de- 
tected an amount of interest in Lady Jones which might forebode 
a proposal to examine the shutter with an accompaniment of 
awkward questions. ‘My brother’s name is there, and, of the 
four other names, two are those of a sister and brother older than 
Jem, and two are of little brothers between him and us, who all 
died long ago,’ said Lucy, with a fall in her voice befitting the 
sadness of the statement. 

‘Yes, and there is a fifth name, that of the eldest of the family 
—she is dead also,’ said Celia composedly. 

‘I should like to look at them,’ said Lady Jones abruptly. 
She did not ask further permission, she crossed the room and 
stood before the shutter. The record, in a sloping handwriting 
all awry, ran as follows :— 


Anna, 5 feet. 

Laura, 4 feet 8 inches. 

Tom, 4 feet 6 inches. 

Jem, 4 feet. 

Bill, 3 feet 1 inch. 

Baby, 2 feet 4 inches. (He was held up by nurse, and as he did not like it, 
and struggled, I dare say his height is not accurately given.) 


Beneath the other writing a short sentence was written in a 
different and bolder hand :—- 


Jack still holds her own. 


Lady Jones stood and stared at the characters, rather scratched 
than written, which refused to be erased, till a cloud came before 
her eyes. She might be a highly imaginative woman, to whom 
the simple chronicle was enough to bring vividly before her a 
family group in one of its few and far between moments of har- 
mony and happiness, ere the home-life had been blasted. She 
might see the bustling, important mother, the blooming children, 
the father, a little apart, professing not to care for the small cere- 
mony which was intended, no doubt, to be annual till the time 
of growth ceased, but impelled to notify his satisfaction in the 
supremacy of his first-born child and favourite daughter. 

Where were they now, the mother presiding in the place 
of honour, the excited, amused boys and girls, down to the rebel- 
lious baby, the watching father, shy of watching such womanish 
folly, which involved wildly random, truly feminine measurement ? 

Lady Jones spoke at last in a low, subdued voice: ‘ There 
were many of you then,’ yet her eyes did not travel up and down 
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the list of names, the most of them no longer heard on earth. 
Her gaze was riveted, as if fascinated, on the last scrawled sentence : 
‘Jack still holds her own.’ 

Celia spoke with a jarring laugh, in answer to her ladyship’s 
long look. ‘ But we are most of us dead, didn’t you hear Lucy 
and me say? and well for most of us—a good riddance, people 
would say, if the truth were always in fashion.’ 

‘Oh, Celia!* protested Lucy half under her breath, in horror. 

‘ Well, Lucy,’ retorted Celia undauntedly, ‘ you don’t mean to 
say that you wish the dead alive again? Poor miserable little 
creatures. I hope you have more sense and good feeling. What 
would your clergyman say to you? Does he not preach that all is 
for the best ?’ 

‘Do you mean that all the members of the family whose names 
are written there are dead, with the exception of your brother ?’ 
asked Lady Jones. Her manner was still dull and mechanical ; 
she spoke as if she were goaded into speech by Celia’s flighty, 
irreverent way of dealing with the subject. 

Lucy hesitated and looked up at the dim writing, while her 
colour went and came. 

‘Yes,’ said Celia, with unfaltering decision, ‘all of them. We 
are three, and I believe I may say without any great sin against 
modesty that we are improved specimens of the rest of the lot. 
By the way, Lucy, how like your writing is to those scratches on 
the shutter! I don’t know that I have observed it before.’ The 
last remark was in itself harmless enough, but it was delivered 
with a peculiarly offensive, malicious intonation. 

Lucy winced and was silent. Suddenly Lady Jones turned 
upon the girls in a white blaze of indignation. ‘ And why should 
the two handwritings not resemble each other?’ she demanded. 
‘This is your mother’s handwriting, is it not? And why may not 
the daughter’s writing be like that of the mother, whose little pet 
she was, doubtless, in her childish days?’ 

Bold as Celia might be, there was something of the bully in 
her when she was grasped as one is bidden seize a nettle. She 
ceased to sting for the moment, while it was certain that she 
would not forget the indignity of the grasp. She laughed con- 
fusedly and the next instant tried to turn the tables. ‘I daresay 
you have had enough of our juvenile dimensions as scribbled upon 
a window-shutter,’ she said, addressing Lady Jones. ‘ What shall 
we do next, fly into a passion or pick each other’s pockets?’ 

- € We'll rather go home—at least I shall,’ said Lady Jones. 
Whatever force of association had caused her to fly into a passion, 
her wrath had subsided as quickly as it had risen, She was not 
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only calm again, there was, looking at the difference in age and 
position, an almost piteous determination on the part of the widow 
of the late Sir Benjamin Jones to take everything which passed 
between her and the Endicotts in good part—to resent nothing and 
get on friendly terms with them. ‘I hope you will come and see 
me soon—often—as often as it suits you, and bring your brother,’ 
she begged them, quite flurried in her anxiety to propitiate the 
girls—so much younger, of so much less consideration, than herself. 
‘I don’t visit, so that of course I have hardly any visitors. You 
will not meet anybody that you may not care to meet—tell your 
brother so; neither he nor you need scruple on that account. I 
shall have you all to myself,’ she ended, with a quick sigh. 

*‘ At least you are honest, Lady Jones,’ said Celia sarcastically ; 
‘you hold out no false lights, you don’t propose to tempt us by 
inducements which have no foundation.’ Celia was herself again 
in the outspoken scorn and cynicism—the fashion of the hour— 
which in her were exaggerated to the verge of distortion. 

Lady Jones had cast the pearls of swift relenting and humble 
kindness at her adversary’s feet, and Celia’s natural impulse in 
such a case always prompted her to turn and rend the unwisely 
generous, wasteful shedder of the pearls. 

‘Oh! Celia, I am sure we shall be very glad to accept Lady 
Jones’s kind invitation,’ exclaimed Lucy, who was often tired of 
her own and of Celia’s company, and felt truly grateful for the 
prospect of a change. 

‘And Jem,’ said Celia demurely, ‘ will Jem feel very glad too?’ 

‘I—I hope so. I trust Lady Jones will forgive me if I cannot 
speak for my brother,’ said Lucy with a little spirit, but with the 
ready tears of vexation starting to her eyes. 

‘ Certainly,’ said Lady Jones, with anxious gentleness. ‘Come 
yourself, if the others will not come—you may depend on being 
heartily welcome.’ Celia made a mental note of the compact and 
appended to it what lawyers call a rider. ‘ Not if I know it, Miss 
Lucy ; I'll soon put a stop to these absurd preliminaries to an im- 
possible friendship. You are not yet out of leading-strings, my 
dear sister. You are not to get away from me—nobody ought 
to come between sisters. You belong to me by right, and you 
are necessary to me in default of anybody better.’ 

Celia might alter her mind any day. She had repulsed Lady 
Jones’s advances in sheer perversity, and in order to make her- 
self of more consequence by holding back a favour when it was 
solicited. But it might suit her in time to come to do otherwise. 
She might find some counterbalancing advantage and entertain- 
ment in carrying on an intercourse to which everybody was not 
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made free. Celia considered that Lucy was an entirely different 
person. What was for her, Celia, was not for Lucy, in the light 
of those selfish motives which were always paramount with the 
elder sister. Lucy was not worth very much, whether as a com- 
panion, a butt, or a scapegoat ; but, anyhow, she was not to be 
allowed to slip through Celia’s grasping fingers. 


(To be continued.) 





